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THE SOURCES OF PLUTARCH’S TIMOLEON. 


PriuTarcu’s ‘limoleon has received little attention from scholars who in recent 
years have studied the sources of his Lives and sought to determine the methods 
which he followed in their composition. The reasons for this neglect are obvious: 
the Timoleon is a simple Life, contains few citations, and is universally and justifiably 
believed to be founded, together with the Timoleon of Cornelius Nepos, upon the 
tradition established by Timaeus.? Scholars of the nineteenth century agreed in 
further concluding that both authors derived their material directly and almost 
exclusively from Timaeus. This conclusion does not appear to have been challenged 
in spite of the well-known contention of Eduard Meyer, which has won considerable 
approval, that neither biographer was accustomed to use primary historical authori- 
ties, each relying mainly upon biographies of the Hellenistic period which have not 
survived.* The validity of Meyer’s theory as a general principle of source-criticism 
will not be expressly discussed in this paper. My purpose is rather to examine the 





Timoleon only, especially in relation to the Timoleon of Nepos, and to suggest a 
f method of composition here adopted by Plutarch, who, I believe, based his Life upon 
a secondary biography and supplemented this from a primary historical authority. 


The parallels between the two Timoleons are not merely those which one would 
expect to find: between a compendious and a comparatively discursive biography. 
In order to demonstrate rather than to assume the closeness of the interrelation, it 
is necessary to analyse Nepos’ Timoleon, noting the points on which he is in agree- 
ment with Plutarch and those on which he disagrees or supplies material which does 
/hot appear in Plutarch. The affinity which will be shown by this analysis is the 
more remarkable if it be remembered that Nepos is an inaccurate writer, as may be 
seen from his Lives of better-known characters,‘ who tends to draw conclusions, 
warranted or unwarranted, from facts supplied by his sources or even to misunder- 
Stand these sources. 

_ Ch. 1, 1-2. This introduction contains Nepos’ own reflections on the entire 
career of Timoleon and is not derived directly from his source. Nevertheless the 
thought approximates to that of Plut. 37. 4-6 (cp. 39. 5), and the rather guarded censure 
_of Timoleon’s conduct after the death of Timophanes (‘ multo sapientius tulit secundam 
quam adversam fortunam’) is also found in Plutarch (5-6, cp. Svyxp. 2. 11-12). 

1. 3-6. The account of the murder of Timophanes is very closely parallel 
to that of Plutarch (4. 4—5. 4). Timophanes becomes tyrant with the aid of a 
mercenary force; Timoleon intrigues with a seer and a relative, who commit the 
murder while he stands aside ; the Corinthians are divided in their attitude towards 
Timoleon, but there is no mention of any attempt to bring him to trial; his 
mother condemns his action and refuses to see him; after contemplating suicide he 
tetires into seclusion. On all these points Nepos and Plutarch agree, whereas 
Diodorus (XVI. 65. 3-5) has a different version. One detail given by Nepos does 
not occur in Plutarch, and on two others there is slight discrepancy. 


1 Of special importance are Uxkull-Gyllen- 
“band, Plut. u. d. griech. Biographie (1927), and 
Barbu, .. . les biographies de Plutarque (1934). 
Hereafter these will be referred to as U.-G. 
and B. 

* Arnoldt, Timoleon pp. 21-5 ; Holden, Plutarch’s 
Life of Timoleon® p. liv ; Laqueur, RE. vi a, col. 
1188 and 1203; Stier, ibid, 1277. On Plutarch 
NO. 2., VOL. XXXII. 


only, Meltzer, Gesch. d. Karthager I p. 516; 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III 2 p. 48. 

3 Forschungen II (1899) pp. 67-9, cp. Schmid- 
Stahlin, Gesch. d. gy. Lit. I1 (1920) pp. 521 sqq. 

4 There are several obvious blunders in his 
Themistocles and his Cimon. The latter re- 
sembles his Timoleon in that it is a eulogy con- 
taining both exaggerations and inaccuracies, 
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(a) Timoleon couid have shared in the tyranny (3). This is clearly one of 
Nepos’ gratuitous inferences from the circumstances. Two similar cases will be 
noted below (2. 2 and 3. 4). 

(b) The relative who takes part in the assassination is the husband of 
Timoleon’s sister (4), while in Plutarch (4. 6) he is the brother of Timophanes’ wife. 
This is probably a slip on the part of Nepos, who has perhaps misunderstood his 
Greek source. 

(c) While the murder is being committed, Timoleon keeps guard to prevent any 
attendant from coming to help Timophanes (4), but in Plutarch (4. 8) he covers his 
face. Nepos is somewhat inconsistent: he first implies that Timoleon withdrew 
because he could not bear to see his brother killed and then substitutes a different 
and far less honourable motive.? 

Ch. 2 contains a summary of Timoleon’s campaigns, which coincides on many 
points with the much longer account of Plutarch. The extraordinary good fortune 
of Timoleon is emphasized (1, ‘incredibili felicitate,’ cp. Plut. passim) ; the surrender 
of Dionysius is evidently believed to have been unconditional (1-2, cp, Plut. 13. 3. In 
the more convincing version of Diod. XVI. 70. 1 Timoleon and Dionysius come to 
terms) ; the contrast is stressed between the fortunes of Dionysius the tyrant and 
Dionysius the exile (2, cp. Plut. 13. 8-9. Here Diod. 70. 2 concurs); the character 
and motives of Hicetas are set out in the worst possible light (3, cp. Plut. 2. 3 and 
elsewhere); Hicetas is overthrown before the battle at the Crimisus (3-4, cp. Plut. 
24.1. Diod. 72. 2-4 disagrees); Mamercus is described as ‘ hominem bellicosum et 
potentem ’ (4, cp. Plut. 13. 2, roAcusorns dvnp Kal xpypaccy eppwpevos). Nepos adds the 
following details which do not appear in Plutarch : 

(a) Timoleon could have executed Dionysius (2). This is a natural, if 
exaggerated, inference from the mistaken belief that Dionysius surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. Developing this theme, Nepos suggests the motives of Timoleon in 
sparing the tyrant (cp. Plut. 24. 2 on similar motives in sparing Leptines). 

(b) The Carthaginians are expelled from all parts of Sicily after controlling the 
whole island (4—such, at least, is the implication). This exaggeration betrays lack 
of precision in following authorities and ignorance of history. 

(c) Mamercus is ‘an Italian commander, . . . who had come to Sicily to aid the 
tyrants.’ These details are probably authentic and may have been known to Plutarch 
(cp. 34. 3), but he was not concerned with the antecedents of Mamercus and might 
well overlook them, since alliance with a barbarian condottiere was scarcely con- 
sistent with his picture of Timoleon. 

Ch. 3. Here again there are unmistakable parallels with Plutarch’s account, 
and the following facts are presented in very similar terms: the devastation of 
Syracuse and other cities with their environs (1, cp. Plut. 22. 4-5) ;* the appeal to the 
Corinthians for colonists on the ground that Corinth was the metropolis of Syracuse 
(1, cp. Plut. 23. 1); the distribution of land among former and new citizens 
(1, cp. Plut. 23. 3-4), and the general restoration of Sicilian cities (2, cp. Plut. 35; ‘ut 
hic conditor urbium earum . . . videretur’ may be compared to a similar phrase in 
Plut. 35. 3); the destruction of the citadel of the tyrants (3, cp. Plut. 22. 1. 2); the 
resignation of Timoleon (4, cp. Plut. 37. 10, where Athanis is cited) ; the honours paid 
to him by the Syracusans after his retirement, and their eagerness to consult him on 
important matters (5-6, cp. Plut. 38).3 One detail is added by Nepos, namely, that 


1 Clasen, Hist.-krit. Unters. u. Timaios (1883), his fellow-conspirators. 
p. 75, suggests that Plutarch may have pass,” 2 In ‘regiones’ Nepos seems to be making 4 
over this detail because it was discreditable to rather feeble attempt to reproduce wrpoagrios (cp. 
his hero. It is more likely that Nepos has mis- Plut. 22. 3) or some such word which stood in his 
understood svyxadktrrecOa: Or some similar word original, 

(cp. Plut. Joc. cit.), believing that it referred to 3 An example of exaggeration arising from 
efforts by Timoleon to ‘conceal’ the action of Nepos' method of compression may here be 
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Timoleon could have become king if he had wished (4). This uninteiligent statement 
is clearly an inference from facts supplied by his source, and the thought may have 
been suggested to him by the word povapxia which occurs in the fragment of Athanis 
cited by Plutarch (37. 10). Ch. 4 contains a general eulogy of Timoleon based on 
facts which are also recorded in Plutarch’s epilogue: the blindness of Timoleon and 
his patience in enduring this affliction (1, cp. Plut. 37. 7 and 38. 1), his visits in a 
carriage to the assembly gathered in the theatre (2, cp. Plut. 38. 5-7), his modest 
declaration that he regarded himself as the instrument of Heaven (3, cp. Plut. 36. 5), 
and his construction of a shrine to Automatia in his house (4, cp. Plut. 36.6). Nepos 
shows a certain amount of skill in linking together these items with reflections of his 
own, but these links do not add anything that could not be inferred from the material 
contained in Plutarch. 

Ch. 5 concludes the eulogy begun in the previous chapter. The providential 
good fortune of Timoleon, which is one of the leading motifs of Plutarch’s Life, is 
again mentioned (1, cp. 2. 1 above). To illustrate this Nepos makes the remarkable 
statement—it does not appear in Plutarch or Diodorus—that he fought all his chief 
battles on his birthday, which was accordingly celebrated as a festival by the whole 
of Sicily. The latter part of this statement may well be correct, for it is known from 
a decree quoted by Plutarch that a festival was instituted in his honour (39. 5, cp. 
Diod. go. 1), and the date chosen for it would most naturally be his birthday. But it 
is quite incredible that his major engagements, of which there were at least four, 
should all have fallen on his birthdays. If Plutarch had found this stated by his 
authority, his good sense would surely have led him to reject it, but it is far more 
likely that Nepos has misread some passage in which this festival held on Timoleon’s 
birthday was mentioned, and the awkwardness of his sentence supports this belief.? 
The next sections (2-3), dealing with attacks on Timoleon by two demagogues, 
coincide to such a degree with the corresponding passage in Plutarch (37. 1-3) that it 
is needless to stress the many verbal parallels. In a case where Nepos has com- 
pressed his narrative less strictly than usual his version is particularly close to that 
of Plutarch. The brief account of Timoleon’s funeral (4) also resembles Plutarch’s 
version (39), but inaccuracy in abbreviating his source has caused Nepos to imply 
that the gymnasium known as the Timoleonteion was already built before the death of 
Timoleon. That this is an error is clear from additional details supplied by Plutarch, 

From this analysis it might well be imagined that Nepos’ Life were a slightly 
inaccurate résumé of Plutarch’s. This cannot, of course, be the case, for the former 
died some seventy years before the latter was born. Hitherto, as has been stated 
above, the affinity between the two biographies has been explained by assuming that 
both writers drew their material directly from Timaeus. But there are serious 
objections to this view. 


A detailed reconstruction of the second half of Timaeus’ History is impossible,? 
since in few cases do the extant fragments indicate the number of the book from 
which they are derived, and in some of these the numeral is suspect. It has, how- 
ever, been conclusively shown that he must have dealt with the career of Timoleon 
at considerable length,’ and it would be strange if this were not so, as Timoleon was 
the character whom he most admired. His account was certainly on a larger scale 





noted. According to him (5) Timoleon was con- 
sulted on all public matters, whereas we know 
from Plutarch (38. 5) that the Syracusans trans- 
acted minor business in his absence and only 
invited him éwi ras peifovas duacxépecs. 

1 After ‘ natali suo die’ the phrase ‘eius diem 
natalem’ is pleonastic. Perhaps Nepos’ source 
contained some such statement as ‘he was at- 


tended by good fortune in all his victories so that 
all Sicily kept his birthday as a festival.’ 

2 Beloch, op. cit. p. 44. 

3 Schwartz, Hermes XXXIV (1899) p. 490: 
Laqueur, op. cit. 1081. One fragment (ap. Athen. 
XI 471¥F) contains details which must have been 
of very slight importance, 
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than Plutarch’s Life; and it is to be inferred that, if both biographers founded their 
Lives upon Timaeus, they must by a process of selection and compression have 
whittled down the material which he supplied, Plutarch considerably and Nepos 
drastically. Passages dealing with Sicilian affairs which did not directly concern 
Timoleon would naturally be passed over by his biographers, but from the remainder 
of the narrative each would be free to make his own choice. Yet, in spite of this 
freedom of choice, Nepos selects virtually nothing that was not later selected by 
Plutarch. If Nepos had confined his Life to a few very obvious facts, this would 
not have been so surprising, but, as our analysis shows, he packs a large number of 
facts into a small compass, and not all are such as would be indispensable to any 
Life of Timoleon. Further indication that this similarity of selection cannot be 
fortuitous is afforded by Diodorus, who in his account of Timoleon relied exten- 
sively, though probably not exclusively, upon Timaeus.' There is not a single case 
where Nepos includes an incident recorded by Diodorus and omitted by Plutarch 
(such as the expulsion of the Campanians from Aetna,? a success which might be 
expected to interest a biographer no less than an historian); and there are several 
episodes common to Nepos and Plutarch (as the overthrow of Mamercus) which are 
omitted by Diodorus, though they are not all of a purely personal nature. With the 
discrepancies between the accounts of Plutarch and Diodorus we are not here 
directly concerned, but at least some of these arise not because the latter has used a 
different source, but because he has interpreted Timaeus somewhat differently—and 
sometimes, I believe, more accurately. Yet in no instance does Nepos support 
Diodorus against Plutarch, while in several of the cases where their versions differ 
he supports Plutarch against Diodorus, as has been noted in our analysis. 

It is, therefore, impossible to believe that Nepos and Plutarch used as their 
foundation the lengthy narrative of Timaeus, and another explanation must be 
sought of the affinity between their Lives. The only logical solution appears to be 
this: both had access to the work of a biographer who drew all, or almost all, his 
material from the fullest and best-known account of Timoleon, namely, that of 
Timaeus.* Nepos, who was far from being a painstaking researcher and had no 
reason to consult an inconveniently lengthy history, used this biography exclusively. 
Plutarch, on the other hand, based his Life upon the same biography, but for some 
major episodes of Timoleon’s career, where the information which it supplied was 
too summary for his purpose, he also consulted the History of Timaeus, which was 
certainly accessible to him.‘ 

Before enlarging upon the method of composition here adopted by Plutarch, it 
is necessary to inquire what grounds there are for believing the common source of 
Nepos and Plutarch to have been biographical, what characteristics this biography 
may have presented, and whether such a biography of Timoleon is at all likely to 
have been written in the two and a half centuries which separate Timaeus from 
Nepos. These questions are related and may be treated in conjunction. 

The theory of Meyer, to which reference has already been made, presupposes 
that at some period within the wide limits of the Hellenistic age biographies of men 
of action were composed which served as a groundwork for Plutarch’s Lives of 
Greek celebrities. No such biography is extant, and our information on the content 
of Hellenistic prose-works is so meagre that there is disagreement both on the 





1 The second of Mr. N. G. L. Hammond’s 
articles in this journal on The Sources of Diodorus 
Siculus XVI wiil deal with this problem. I am 
fortunate enough to have read this article before 
publication. 

2 Diod. XVI. 82. 4. 

3 It might be argued that both used an epitome 
of Timaeus, but, as will be shown below, the 


nature of the material included by Nepos sug- 
gests a biographical rather than an historical 
source. 

# Plutarch must have read Timaeus’ account 
of the Athenian expedition to Sicily, for the long 
criticism in the opening of the Nicias (1, cp. also 
Dion 35. 6-36. 2) can scarcely have been 
borrowed from another author. 
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nature of these Lives and the period of their composition. Indeed those who are 
unconvinced by Meyer deny the existence of political biography in Hellenistic 
times." Uxkull-Gyllenband, developing Meyer’s theory, attempts to prove that 
political biography was written not by the Peripatetics, who confined themselves to 
Lives of intellectuals, but considerably later under the influence of the Scipionic 
circle, when factual, non-literary biographies were composed.2 The weakness of 
this hypothesis, which lacks the support of adequate evidence, has been pointed out 
by several scholars,* but it must be mentioned here because its author bases his 
argument very largely upon parallels which he observes between Nepos and Plutarch 
in their Lives of certain fifth-century characters, notably Aristeides.* He believes 
that the simple, factual Lives of Nepos point to a factual type of biography which 
Plutarch found useful as a foundation. But his comparison between the Aristeides 
of Nepos and the Aristeides of Plutarch is not very helpful. It is true that nearly 
all the material contained in the former is also to be found in the latter,5 but the 
facts presented by Nepos in this. unusually short Life are so obvious that anyone 
with a superficial knowledge of Greek history must have been familiar with them. 
Uxkull-Gyllenband lays stress on the similarity in the order of events, but this order ° 
is strictly chronological in each case and therefore affords no basis of argument. 
Comparatively short accounts of Aristeides’ career, recording its salient events, must 
have been many,’ so that Nepos and Plutarch would not be driven to choose between 
relying on a late biography and excerpting relevant material from a long historical 
narrative. Hence there is no reason to assume that they are here even following the 
same tradition, much less using the same biography written in the time of the 
younger Scipio. 

The case of the two Timoleons is entirely different. Timoleon is not a promi- 
nent figure in ancient literature, for thanks to the excessive eulogy of Timaeus and 
the severe criticisms of Timaeus by Polybius, he came to be generally regarded as a 
character who had been praised beyond his merits,’ and was in consequence some- 
what neglected. Thus the sources available to Nepos and Plutarch must have been 
limited, and it is not remarkable that they should have used the same account. 
Since we have seen that both follow the Timaeus tradition, their common source is 
necessarily posterior to Timaeus and might be some lost historical work of the late 
Alexandrine period. But the content of Nepos’ Life is against this. Timoleon is 
pictured rather as an unselfish and saintly hero than as a successful general and 
reformer. A generous proportion of the personal detail that is found in Plutarch is 
recorded, if in a much abbreviated form, by Nepos, whereas military exploits are 
very summarily treated. The Carthaginians, for example, who are prominent in 
Plutarch, are only once mentioned (2. 4). As Nepos evidently varies the tone of his 
Lives in accordance with the nature of his authority, sometimes writing a bare 
factual summary without anecdote and sometimes a character-study with a minimum 
of historical detail, it may be inferred that his authority in this case was more 
interested in Timoleon the man than in Timoleon the soldier and politician. This 
points to a biographer rather than an historian, and to a biographer who wrote not 
the factual type of biography postulated by Uxkull-Gyllenband, but an ethical and 
psychological study illustrated by anecdote wherever anecdote was available. 

Evidence for the composition of biography of this kind in the Hellenistic age is 


* B. pp. 20-35. sentence of Nepos (3. 3) has no parallel in 
2 Pp. 109-12. Plutarch. 
3 Cary, C.R. XLII (1928) p. 30; Weizsacker, 6 One of these was doubtless to be found in 


Unters. &. Plutarchs biog. Technik p. 82; B. pp. 19 the digression on demagogues which formed 
and 28 sqq.; Stuart, A.J.P. LVIII (1937) p. 357. Book X of Theopompus’ Philippica. 
¢ U.-G. pp. 93-4. 7 Cp. Cic., ad Fam. V. 12.7; Marcellinus, Vt, 
5 There is at least one exception: the last Thuc. 27. 
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certainly slight, but it does exist. The Peripatetic philosophers and their successors, 
when writing biography,’ were naturally concerned more with intellectuals than with 
men of action,? but the works of Phaenias on Themistocles and the tyrants of 
Sicily,? of Satyrus on Alcibiades,‘ Dionysius II, and Philip II, of Hermippus on 
Lycurgus and Solon must have been biographical sketches, though probably not on 
a very exhaustive scale. These Peripatetic biographies doubtless contained sensa- 
tional scandal of a worthless kind, but this element has gained undue prominence 
owing to the mischance that most of our fragments—whether on men of action or on 
intellectuals—are preserved by gossip-writers such as Athenaeus.® If we were ex- 
clusively dependent on Athenaeus for our knowledge of Theopompus’ works, a 
thoroughly mistaken impression might have been created. The attitude of these 
Peripatetic biographers towards their central character must have been rather that of 
a moral philosopher than of an historian, and wherever possible they evidently 
illustrated his personality by means of anecdote. Since his military and political 
activities were not of primary interest to them and can scarcely have been described 
at great length, it may be assumed that their Lives were comparatively short. A 
Peripatetic writing a biography of Timoleon and basing it on Timaeus would find no 
scandal, so far as the central character was concerned, and perhaps not so much 
personal anecdote as he could wish; but there would be many features attractive to 
such a writer—the ethical problem arising from the murder of Timophanes, the super- 
humanly easy triumph of the saintly hero over typical tyrants, and a large number 
of more or less sensational incidents. If Nepos and Plutarch used a biography 
of this nature—the former as his sole source, the latter only as a foundation—it is 
easy to account for the striking similarities which we have noted in their Timoleons. 


Now Plutarch’s knowledge of Peripatetic literature was certainly profound,® 
and his library, whatever its weaknesses in other directions,’ must have been strong 
in works by philosophers. But why should he consult a Peripatetic biography 
founded on Timaeus when, as we have seen, the far more comprehensive account of 
Timaeus himself was available? In the first place, he can have had no means of 
recognizing that the biographer was relying almost exclusively on Timaeus. Ancient 
writers frequently cite their authority on points of detail but very rarely indicate 
which is their main source; and though this Peripatetic may have cited Timaeus 
more than once, he probably included indirect citations from other authors such as 
Athanis.2 Secondly, the biographer had doubtless excerpted from Timaeus a 
considerable amount of material on which a character-study might be based. Thus 
Plutarch, whe ‘a other Lives does not always consult the earliest available authority 





1 On Peripatetic biography in general see Leo, 
Die gr.-vim. Biographie pp. 85-135; U.-G. pp. 
99-103; Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy pp. 118-188. 

2 The attempt of Barbu to prove that no 
political biography whatever was written by the 
Peripatetics is based mainly on e* silentio argu- 
ments and has been severely criticized by Stuart 
(A.J.P. loc. cit.). 

3 Leo, op. cit. pp. 109-110, regards Phaenias as 
a reliable researcher. As he was a pupil of 
Aristotle and anterior to Timaeus, he cannot of 
course have written the biography of Timoleon 
used by Nepos and Plutarch. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the 
long fragment on Alcibiades (F.H.G. III 160) 
comes from a biographical work. 

6 The conclusion of Barbu pp. 25-6 that 


Satyrus, when writing on men of action, included 
nothing but sensational anecdotes about their 
private lives is entirely arbitrary. 

© Cp. B. pp. 47-71. Paton, C.R. XXVII 
(1913) pp. 131-2, draws attention to two 
parallels between fragments of Satyrus’ Life of 
Euripides and passages in the Moralia. 

7 Plut., Demosth. 2. 

8 One of the two citations from Athanis in the 
Timoleon (37. 9) occurs in a part where I believe 
Plutarch to be using his biographical source 
exclusively (see below p. 72). But this does not 
indicate that the Peripatetic biographer used 
Athanis; it is far more likely that he copied a 
citation in Timaeus, which was in turn copied by 
Plutarch. That Plutarch himself was familiar 
with the work of this obscure historian is most 
improbable (cp. Beloch, of. cit. p. 43). 
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and more than once insists that his purpose is not to amass historical facts for their 
own sake, had no need to repeat this process, except where he considered further 
research to be necessary for the elucidation of Timoleon’s character. In personal 
detail the Peripatetic biography would certainly be rich, but Timoleon’s political and 
military achievements would no doubt be presented in a highly compressed form with 
some omissions. It is the practice of Plutarch to describe such activities at 
considerable length wherever they throw light upon the character of his hero. 
Hence for some episodes in his Timoleon, of which at least one may be specified with 
some confidence,’ he was compelled to desert his biographer and turn to the detailed 
narrative of Timaeus. In view of the adverse judgements which he passes elsewhere 
on the work of Timaeus,? his reluctance to found his Timoleon upon it is the more 
easily explained, and his use of it as a supplementary source seems a little surprising. 
One can only conclude that this was the only historical narrative accessible to him 
which was at once sufficiently comprehensive and covered the whole period 
of Timoleon’s career. Unlike Polybius, he at least shared Timaeus’ admiration 
of Timoleon. 

In the nature of the circumstances one cannot hope to carve up the Timoleon 
into sections where Plutarch used his biographer exclusively and sections where he 
also consulted Timaeus. Yet there are indications in his work that he followed the 
method of composition which has been suggested. It is the final chapters that most 
clearly betray the influence of the biographic source (30. 4-39). Here the events of 
some five years following the victory at the Crimisus are crowded into less than six 
chapters (30. 4-35), several being unusually short, and the Life concludes with a 
general eulogy illustrated by personal anecdote (36-39). Thelast years of Timoleon’s 
command did not bring successes so striking as the liberation of Syracuse or the 
victory at the Crimisus, but the campaigns which ended in the expulsion of Hicetas, 
Mamercus, and Hippon were highly important episodes in his career and must have 
been described in detail by Timaeus. Yet these later victories are treated very 
summarily by Plutarch, though earlier events which are certainly of no greater 
importance and throw no clearer light on Timoleon’s personality, such as the battle 
at Adranon (12) and the adventures of the Corinthian reinforcement (16. 3-4, 19), are 
recorded at some length. Further, several other military successes of his later years 
—the expulsion of the Campanians from Aetna, of Nicodemus from Centuripa,‘ of 
Apolloniades from Agyrion—are omitted by Plutarch and known to us only through 
Diodorus (XVI. 82. 4). Hence it seems likely that in these chapters Plutarch 
consulted Timaeus very little, if at all. Chapters 32-33 are significant: no details 
are given on the capture of Leontini, but the sensational deaths of Hicetas, his son, 
his wives and daughters, and his cavalry-commander are recorded with some zest ; 
a philosophic commonplace appears (32. 4); and Timoleon is blamed for allowing the 
execution of the women as though he were an irresponsible dictator. Similar 
features occur in the account of Mamercus’ fate (34) ; the battle at the Abolus is dis- 
missed in one sentence, the conclusion of peace with Carthage in another, while the 
adventures and executions of Hippon and Mamercus fill the remainder of the chapter. 
Such treatment of historical material, as well as the general tone in this section of 
the Life,® suggests a Peripatetic biographer as the immediate source. 

The eulogistic epilogue (36-39) is thought to have been derived by Plutarch 
from a similar eulogy with which Timaeus concluded his account of Timoleon.® 

1 See below p. 72. 5 In spite of the compression of the narrative 
2 See above p. 68, n. 4. in these chapters there are two verse quotations 
* Theopompus does not seem to have con- (31. 1; 32. 3). Plutarch himself sometimes 
tinued his Sicilian narrative beyond the expul- quotes verse, but it was a very common practice 
sion of Dionysius II (Diod. XVI. 71. 3). of the Peripatetics, as has been confirmed by the 


* The name of Nicodemus appears in the papyrus fragments of Satyrus’ Life of Euripides. 
fragment of Timaeus referred to in p. 67, n 3. ® Holden, op. cit. p. liv. 
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This is most unconvincing ; for would an historian be likely to work into his 
epilogue so many incidents from Timoleon’s last years? He would surely include 
such incidents in the general narrative of these years, which doubtless contained 
material unconnected with Timoleon, and later, after recording his death and funeral, 
add a final estimate of his entire career. Some part of Plutarch’s epilogue evidently 
consists of his own views on the character of his hero, but the facts which he uses to 
substantiate these views are of such a sort as would interest a Peripatetic writer: 
Timoleon’s belief that his mission was divinely inspired, the building of the shrine to 
Automatia, the attacks of the two demagogues, the visits to the assembly. And all 
these are also found in Nepos. Thus the Peripatetic’s epilogue perhaps consisted of 
a collection of personal detail without any studied estimate of Timoleon’s achieve- 
ment, and Plutarch adapted this material to his needs by adding reflections of his 
own, Timaeus, it is true, is once quoted in these chapters (36. 2), but, as is very 
frequently the case in Plutarch, the quotation is probably indirect; the Peripatetics 
were fond of quotations,' and this would be a particularly attractive one, since 
Timaeus is himself quoting Sophocles. The preservation of the Syracusan decree in 
honour of Timoleon (39. 5, cp. Diod. go. 1) must also be due to Timaeus, but this 
too was no doubt quoted by the Peripatetic biographer, who was perhaps respon- 
sible for atticizing its Doric forms, which Diodorus retains. Another passage in 
which Plutarch may be using his biographical source exclusively is his introduc- 
tion (1); for to collect from Timaeus information about the condition of Sicily from 
the death of Dion to the return of Dionysius II would be a laborious and unneces- 
sary task. But this introduction may well be drawn from some brief historical 
account, such as that of Diyllus, or from a work on Dionysius. 

Sections of the Life in which Plutarch made full use of Timaeus certainly 
include his description of the battle at the Crimisus and its antecedents (25-29).’ 
This account has the virtues and vices commonly associated with Timaeus’ historio- 
graphy: it is circumstantial and vivid, if somewhat highly coloured, and it betrays 
ignorance of military science and careless neglect of topographical detail. With the 
versicn of Diodorus (77. 4—81. 2) it is in substantial agreement, except that Plutarch, 
who sometimes chooses to describe only those stages of a battle which best illustrate 
the personality of his hero, confines himself to the struggle with the Sacred Band 
and omits the less spectacular sequel. He has evidently exercised discrimination in 
following an historian whom he distrusted ; for he makes no use of the inappropriate 
speech which Timaeus is known to have put into the mouth of Timoleon.* The 
chapters which deal with the operations prior to the liberation of Syracuse (12-13 
and 16-21) are curiously uneven. In some parts the wealth of detail suggests direct 
use of Timaeus,‘* but for two very important episodes—the surrender of Dionysius 
(13. 3) and the battle with Hicetas (21. 1-5)—Plutarch appears to have consulted 
only his biographical source. 

Owing to the fact that both the fundamental and the supplementary sources 
used by Plutarch belong to the same tradition, arguments from points of minute 
detail, whose application in all source-criticism demands the greatest caution, are in 
this case almost worthless. The few citations, of which several have already been 
mentioned, may have been copied by Plutarch either from the biography or from 
Timaeus. The only complex citation (4. 6), where Theopompus, Ephorus, and 
Timaeus are named, does not prove that either the Peripatetic biographer or 

1 Cp. Stuart, op. cit. p. 177 (on Hermippus). 3 Polyb. XII 25, 25k, 26a. Diodorus (79. 2) 
* The story of the mules laden with parsley is reproduces a point from this speech. Perhaps a 
known from Mor. 676p to have originated from __ phrase in Plutarch (26. 3, rpérovra ry xaspy) May 
Timaeus. The absence of citation where this be regarded as a criticism of Timaeus’ pedantry. 
story is told in the Timoleon (26) suggests, 4 Cp. the conversations between the mer- 


though it does not prove, that the narrative at cenaries of the opposing parties (20. 3-10). 
this point comes from a single source, 
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Plutarch himself consulted Theopompus or Ephorus; for Timaeus may well have 
stated that on the point in question he agreed with the latter historian and disagreed 
with the former. The absence of further citations of this kind indicates that 
Plutarch, even though using more than one authority, followed a single consistent 
tradition and was unacquainted with any other.! Verbal parallels with Diodorus 
are rather more likely to have arisen when Plutarch was following Timaeus than 
when he was following his biographer, but they cannot be regarded as a reliable 
criterion, as the biographer may have incorporated phrases from Timaeus.? 

It is the practice of Plutarch occasionally to break away from his main sources 
and insert passages which are evidently the fruit of his wide reading in many fields 
or the expression of his own reflections. The commonest type of such ‘ enlarge- 
ments ’ consists of a series of anecdotes about his hero drawn from miscellaneous 
sources, but in the case of Timoleon this was impossible, since references to him in 
literature were so few. Hence of the two passages in which Plutarch is certainly 
using neither his biographer nor Timaeus one is a brief judgement on an ethical 
problem, while the other is unconnected with Timoleon. The former (6) is evoked 
by the behaviour of Timoleon after the murder of Timophanes: the most virtuous 
characters, declares Plutarch, do not repent of a noble action, even if the result is un- 
favourable to themselves, and he adds two illustrations to point the moral. Although 
the theme may have been suggested by some censure of Timoleon’s conduct in the 
Peripatetic biography,’ this chapter is clearly an independent contribution of Plutarch 
and the two anecdotes Lesefnichte of his own.* The second passage (14-15) is sug- 
gested by the change of fortune experienced by Dionysius II, a subject which 
attracted many writers.’ Plutarch collects a number of anecdotes about Dionysius’ 
life in exile at Corinth and ends by defending himseif for introducing this digression 
(15. 11). ‘The stories are of a kind dear to Peripatetic writers and afford further 
indication that Plutarch was steeped in this type of literature; but here he is 
probably using moral treatises, in which these stories served as illustrations, and not 
biographies. The treatment of Dionysius shows that this digression is independent 
of the Timaeus tradition; several anecdotes are far from discreditable to him, 
whereas in other parts of the Timoleon the hatred felt by Timaeus towards a typical 
tyrant is plainly traceable. 


The course and results of our investigation may be summed up in a few words. 
The Timoleon of Nepos and the Timoleon of Plutarch are related to a degree that 
has not hitherto been fully recognized, and their very slight divergences may almost 
all be attributed to inaccuracy on the part of Nepos. Scholars have explained this 
affinity by assuming that both drew their material directly from Timaeus, but this 
view is shown to be untenable. It is therefore suggested that an intermediate 
source, namely, a Peripatetic Life of Timoleon, lies between Timaeus and the two 
biographers ; that Nepos relied exclusively on this biography, while Plutarch used it 
only as a foundation and drew supplementary material, wherever he thought fit, 
directly from Timaeus. There are good reasons for believing the common 
Grundquelle of Nepos and Plutarch to have been a biography, and a biography of a 
rather intimate kind in which political achievements were subordinate to personal 
characteristics, such as was written by the Peripatetics. That some Peripatetic 





1 On the treatment of citations in Plutarch see 
Klotz, Rhein. Mus. LXXXIII (1934) pp. 291 -2. 

* The technical term émixpdrea, which Holden 
(loc. cst.) believes to have been introduced by 
Timaeus, appears in Plato's Letters (VII. 349C), 
Its use in Diodorus and Plutarch only proves 
that the original authority had special knowledge 
of Sicily, The phrase rév 'Arrixdy rédenor 35. 2) 


also perhaps indicates Sicilian origin. 

8 See above on Nepos 1. 2. 

* The story of Phocion reappears in Phoc. 23 
and Mor. 188p, where the differences of phrase- 
ology show that Plutarch did not copy his 
anecdotes verbatim. 

5’ The Peripatetic Clearchus was one of these 
(Athen. XII. 541C-z). 
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should have composed a Life of Timoleon is a not unreasonable assumption, and 
Plutarch had cause to base his Life upon it in preference to the unwieldy account of 
Timaeus. An examination of the Timoleon substantiates this theory; for it is 
possible to specify some parts in which he followed the Peripatetic without consult- 
ing Timaeus and others in which he made full use of Timaeus. 


To claim that Plutarch founded all his Lives on Peripatetic biographies and 
supplemented the material contained therein from historical works would be utterly 
absurd. Indeed much of the source-criticism of his Lives has been vitiated by 
attempts to discover a single process of composition which he invariably, or 
commonly, applied. He was not, like Diodorus, a mere copyist, and it would be an 
insult to his genius to imagine that he enslaved himself to a uniform scheme. The 
common characteristics which stamp his Lives arise from his originality as a literary 
artist and not from any uniformity either in his method of constructing them or in the 
nature of his sources. The composition of each Life presented a different problem, 
and the skill with which he adapted the available material to his needs both com. 
mands our admiration and renders the task of determining his sources a peculiarly 
difficult one. The Timoleon resembles the Pelopidas, the Marcellus, and the Aemilius 
Paulus in that it is encomiastic and almost romantic ; yet no one would argue that 
in these four Lives he was relying on the same authority or that his authorities 
necessarily belonged to the same type. He was of course influenced by his sources 
in his attitude towards his hero, but the affinity between these Lives has a different 
origin. His standards were moral standards, and he had greater sympathy with 
more faultless minor characters than with men of larger stature and more vices, such 
as Alcibiades and Sulla. 

H. D. WesTLAakgE. 


Kinc’s CoLLeGe, NEWCASTLE-OPON-TYNE, 
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THE ARCHETYPE OF THUCYDIDES. 


THE present paper is based on one entitled ‘The papyri and the text of Thucy- 
dides’, which I read before the Fifth International Congress of Papyrology in 
Oxford on August 31st, 1937. Later in the same year appeared Vittorio Barto- 
letti’s Pisa dissertation Per la storia del testo dt Tucitdide (Florence: Sansoni), of which 
I was privileged to see a draft in 1935. I have several times saved space here by 
referring to Bartoletti for a collection of the evidence. 

The seven oldest medieval MSS of Thucydides (ABCEFGM) derive substan- 
tially from two sub-archetypes, one the archetype of CG, the other that of ABEFM; 
and the latest common ancestor of these two sub-archetypes is the archetype. 

If this MS contained variants, then, wherever one sub-archetype chose one 
reading and the other the other, the archetype for that particular word would be 
earlier than our archetype itself. But this theoretical possibility can for two reasons 
be disregarded. Scribes tend in general to copy variants, not to choose between 
them; so that if the archetype had contained copious variants, we should expect to 
find many in an uncontaminated descendant like C, whereas in fact we do not 
(Bartoletti 57 n. 1). Secondly, there are no uncial divergencies between the sub- 
archetypes.? Therefore not only was the archetype itself minuscule, but, if it did 
contain variants, those variants were of minuscule origin, and therefore scarcely 
older than the archetype itself. 

Thus far the textual problem is simplicity itself, and agreement of any pre- 
minuscule MS (such as a papyrus) with one of the sub-archetypes will infallibly 
indicate that the reading of the other is either false or, if true, conjectural. But 
some of the seven MSS have in some places received readings by way of contamina- 
tion from copies not descended from our archetype. These contamination-sources 
are two: one (Bartoletti 8-11, here styled B,) is the MS with which the archetype of 
B and h was collated from 6, 92 to the end; the other (Bartoletti 59-61) is repre- 
sented by FGM sometimes when one, and always when two or three, of them 
disagree with the remaining MSS, Therefore before the evidence of papyri can be 
applied to restoring the text, we must know how old is the latest common ancestor of 
our archetype and the former contamination-source, and of our archetype and the 
latter contamination-source. There are three kinds of evidence on which the 
question can be answered: internal palaeographical evidence, the papyri, and the 
citations in Dionysius of Halicarnassus. These we will examine in that order. 

Uncial divergencies between B, and the archetype (Bartoletti 5 n.) prove the 
latest common ancestor uncial, and therefore prior to the ninth century. On the 


1 The only cases I know which point to a_ so, they must have been already in the archetype. 





variant in the archetype are 2, 63, 1 (see p. 78) ; 
I, 24, 3 ddvams CG—édtvauis rbis EM—réds 
ABF; and 2, 21, 3 épynro CEG and d&punro 
ABFM, both recognized by POxy 853. But 
though the archetype at 1, 24, 3 might have had 
divamis wohdus 
rods Stvayus 
Sivaycs wédes; and as for 2, 21, 3, dpy- and dpu- 
are everlastingly permuted, cf. 1, 140 1 (recc.); 
3, 82 1 (recc.) ; etc, 

2 Only at 8, 44, 2 -v Alydov BCG)(-v Awtrov 
AEFM do the variants appear due to uncial ; if 


, it might equally well have had 


Zevildas)(Zevéiias 5,24, 1 is not necessarily uncial. 
3 Three alleged agreements in error between 
the fifth-century Fayum parchment and CG are 
produced by Pasquali (op. inf. cit. 326) and 
Bartoletti 55. Two concern matters where 
scribes continually vacillate : é8ovAevero)( éBobXero 
and éralpovs)(érépovs, and the third rests upon 
misrepresentation : it is claimed that Fay. omits 
Tod 8, 92, 2 wrongly with CG, whereas the actual 
position is: bvoua rod xeXevoavros ABEF™M and, 
from calculation of space, perhaps Fay. ; dvoya 
xeXevoavros G; KxeXetvoavros évéuaros C. 
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contrary none of the divergencies between the FGM contamination-source and the 
archetype is ascribable to uncial writing,’ and they are sufficiently numerous for this 
fact to suggest strongly a common ancestor in minuscule. 

Thirty-one papyri of Thucydides, belonging to the first five centuries of our era, 
are known to me.?_ If these are found to agree 7m evroy with either of the contamina- 
tion-sources against the archetype or vice versa, then it will follow that the latest 
common parent of it and the archetype either transcends the fifth century or, if not, 
contained variants which transcend it. If, on the other hand, no such agreements 
appear, then, in view of the number of papyri available for comparison, it will be 
highly probable that, unless Egypt was textually a watertight compartment, having 
no literary intercourse with the rest of the ancient world, all true readings other than 
conjectures in our medieval MSS derive from a single copy of the 5th or 
6th century. 

With the FGM contamination-source against the archetype or vice versa no 
agreement of a papyrus in error is found. But Pasquali (Storia della tradizwne 
e critica del testo, Florence, 1934, 320-3) and Bartoletti (14 f.) consider that in the 
case of B,, such agreements do exist. They produce® five examples and a sixth 
doubtfully, and I will add a seventh. 


(i) 7, 57, 4 Tyo arch. pap. ; Tiveor B,, 
(ii) II te om. arch. pap. ; habet B;,,. 
(iii) 62, 3 54 om. arch. pap.; habet B,,. 
(iv) 78, 6 éxdrepoe arch. pap.; exarépwhev B;,. 
(v) 8, 24, 5 dopadreorepov arch. ; dogdadéeorarov B;, pap. 
(vi) 4 tToow arch. pap. ; roowde B;,. 
(vii) 10, I at orovdai om. arch.; habet B, pap. 


(i) is here under false pretences, because the papyrus (POxy 1376) only has ty 
and a stroke which, the editors admit, suits « and v equally. (v) also, whether the 
comparative or the superlative be true, has no value, as the two are constantly con- 
founded by scribes. Of (ii) "Eyeoraiot <tre> oimwep and (iii) grep <)> paddwra 
Bartoletti himself only claims that they are ‘ probably true’; they are certainly not 
evidently so, and the former appears to me to be due to a desire to avoid hiatus, 
which is often responsible for alterations (C.R. 1937, 85). (vi) is only advanced as 
‘perhaps preferable’; and in view of the parallel 4, 28, 3 dm padrdAov vmedevye . . ., 
t6aw érexeAevovto TH Nixig rapadiddvar, there is no reason for preferring réow 6¢ or 
roowde. The remaining two cases require fuller consideration. 

(iv) of trav Dupaxociwv avrovs immns kal dxovrirtal dvres ToAAG ExadTEpPoL ExwAvoY 
Kai éonkovTi(ov Te Kal Tapimmevov, 

‘Exarépw6ev of B;, was first placed in the text by Bekker? and gradually came to 
be the received reading. Its truth is now axiomatic, and no argument is advanced 
for or against it, except that Kriiger and Bloomfield say that it permits the word to 
be taken with éxwAvov, and that Classen calls it ‘einzig richtig’. And yet it is false; 
for it leaves dévres roAAoi intolerably feeble alone, and it is hard to see what éxarépwie 
kwAvev Could mean. 

(vii) ev d€ rovTw ta “IoOuia eyiyvero cai ot "AOnvaion éernyyéAOnoav yap eFewpow 
és aura. 

The addition of ai orovéai after érnyyéAOnoav yap (B; and POxy 1247), accepted 
by many editors since Bekker, is none the less an interpolation. For though, of 


1 3, 63, 2 iwdpxov ye M; dwdpxoy re cett. is my forthcoming second edition of the Oxford 
irrelevant, as confusion of ye and re occurs at all _text. 
periods. 3 Ignoring, with Bartoletti, those erroneously 
2 A list of them will be found in the conspectus adduced by Pasquali or uncertainly inferred from 
siglorum, and their readings in the apparatus, of considerations of space. 
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course, after the singular ¢yiyvero the subject of the plural verb érnyyéA@noay cannot 
also be ra “Io@uxa, nor, still less, ai orovéai inferred from it, the words added by B and 
the papyrus are by their very nature an obvious gloss, and, if true, would not easily 
have fallen out of the other MSS; they moreover require the addition of avrois 
(ernyyeAPnoav yap avrois ai orovdai) to yield the necessary sense. The subject of 
ernyyeAGnoay is ot "APnvaio, as many of the earlier editors saw.' It remains to ask 
whether this isolated case can justify us in assuming relationship between a second- 
century papyrus and the B,-source, that is to say, in locating the archetype of the 
B,-source and of our archetype in Alexandrine times. I donot think it can. The con- 
struction of érnyyéA@noav would cause difficulty to readers of any period; and, if a 
subject was to be supplied, then ai orovdai was the only possible one and there was 
only one possible position in which it could stand. I believe therefore that this sole 
agreement in error between a papyrus and a medieval MS may be dismissed as 
coincidental. The same may also be said of vopifwv od 7d tropéverv . . . Kal payer Oar 
gcwtHptov, adda 7d ws Tara iroxwpev 7, SI, 3, where the archetype has owrnpiav, 
and POxy 1376 has both variants. Assuming that the truth is cwrypiov, cwrnpiav 
would be so natural an error as to occur independently several times over. 

A century or two after they were written, Egyptian papyri disappeared from the 
light of day till the twentieth century. Consequently the possibility of their having 
influenced the medieval tradition, or inversely, does not have to be considered. But 
when we proceed to test the result obtained from comparison of papyri with medieval 
MSS by means of the numerous citations from Thucydides in the rhetori.al works of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that possibility is real and threatens to vitiate the whole 
process. Not only were the works of Dionysius handed down from copy to copy 
through the same ages as the text of Thucydides, but the frequent inclusion of the 
epistula ad Ammaeum in MSS of Thucydides from the thirteenth century onwards 
proves that the two traditions were in fact brought into contact; and if this contact 
occurred once, it may have occurred many times. 

It is probable a priori that scholars who possessed both Dionysius and Thu- 
cydides would occasionally check the common passages and efface those variations 
which they thought false. When the early editors of Dionysius emended his citations 
according to their texts of Thucydides so thoroughly that no critical use could be 
made of them until the edition of Usener, they were only doing what any scholar 
would have done in the centuries before. Here is a case. In 2, 42, 4, where our 
text of Thucydides runs €v avtw tw (or 7d) duiver Oar Kai rabetv padrdAov nynoapevor 7 7d 
evdovtes ow(erGar, Dionysius ep, 807 omits air@ and 7d, and so do two Thucydides MSS 
of the late fifteenth century, Q andn. Either they alone have preserved a tradition 
mounting to antiquity or there has been tampering. Fortunately the matter can be 
put beyond doubt. Q and n are copies of a MS, not known to be extant, which was 
a copy of x. Now x, which was written by Michael Apostolius (see below pp. 103 ff), 
contains the eprstula at the end; and at 2, 42, 4 Apostolius has subsequently erased 
the words avr and ro, which he found to be absent from the epistula when he came 
to copy it. 

The evidence of Dionysius may therefore confirm, but cannot invalidate, con- 
clusions based on that of the papyri. But in fact his citations do on the whole agree 
with the results obtained from a study of the papyri. 

Deferring for a moment the consideration of five passages which Dionysius 
quotes differently in different places or where some of his MSS agree with some of 
Thucydides and others with others, there are twenty-six places where the Oxford 


146 ff.). That is to say, it is not a scholium at 
all, but a variant in Parisinus suppl. gr. 256, 
inserted by the second hand, which was collating 
with a B-text. 


1 Some editors have argued the falsity of ai 
srovdal from its being unknown to ‘ the scholiast’. 
But the ‘scholium’ in question (al emovdal 
dndovért) is an ‘Aldine scholium’ (see C.Q. 1936, 
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apparatus correctly notes the agreement of Dionysius either with one of the two 
families against the other, or with B,,; against the rest, or inversely. In eighteen of 
these the reading of Dionysius is either obviously right or as probable as the other: 
I, 22, 1; 33 118, 2; 2, 71, 23 45 72, 1 O88; 73, 25 74, 23 Fr. 60, 43 70, 13 23 33 
7 bis; 8; 71,4; 8, 64, 5.7 Five more are: 


(i) 2, 36, 4 fAGov ABEFM Dion.: 7A@opev CG. 
(ii) 62, 5 6xvpwrépav ABEF Dion.: éxvpwrepav CGM. 
(iii) 63,1 twép aravras Dion.: © vép aravtes (- tas Ay) ABEFM: grep 
amavtes CG. 
(iv) 7, 70, 4 «xBoAat ABFGM Dion.: éuBodrai CE. 
(v) 8 droxwpovew arch. Dion.: troywpovow B;. 


In (ii) and (iv) there can be no doubt that the reading of Dionysius is false, but 
both corruptions are so common that they might well occur independently in the 
archetype of Dionysius and that of the Vatican family. In (i) and (iii) the truth is 
less obvious : 

(i) dad 8é otas re ererndedoews 7} ADov Ex’ avta Kai ped’ oias roditeias Kai tpdrwv é& 
olwy peyaAra eyevero, Tata SnAwoas tpwTov eft Kai eri Tov T@Vde Exatvor. 

"HA@opvev has been preferred by editors (except Poppo, Arnold, Stahl', Boehme 
and Classen) because of the first person in the sentence immediately preceding: ra 
pev Kara moAeuous Epya ols Exagra exTHOn, 7 €i TL adTot 7) of matépes Huav BapBapov 7 
"EAAnva roXepov eriovTa tpoOvpws nuvvapela . . . edow. But the sense shows 7AGov to 
be true. In €AGetv ex’ avrd and peyada yevéoGa the foundation and the growth of the 
Athenian empire are distinguished by Pericles as by Thucydides in his own person, 
1, 89, 1: ot ’A@nvaio rporw tamde 7 AGov Eri ta rpyypata év ois nUEHOnoaY, and 
Pericles has just previously attributed the former achievement to the previous genera- 
tion, the latter to his own, §§ 2-3: d£cor éwaivov ot marépes nuovs KTHOGpPEVOL yap.., 
Sony Exopev GpPXHV OVK aTovus Hiv Tois vUY mpocKaréhirov, Ta dé TAEiw adTHs avrot eis 
olde of vuv Ere OvTES . . . ET@NVEH Taper. 

(iii) THs TE ToAEWS ipas cixds TH Tiymwuevp amd TOU dpyxav, PTEP GTavTeEs ayad- 
Aer Ge, BonGeiv. 

Here again the sense of the context is decisive, but this time against the reading 
of Dionysius, which is printed by Boehme, Classen and Stahl and commended by 
Kriiger. The point is not that the Athenians glory in empire more than all other 
nations—most others do not possess it to glory in—but Pericles exhorts the Athenians 
to help one and all in maintaining the empire of which they one and all enjoy the 
glory. The fact that the Vatican family reads not irép aravras but the obviously 
impossible imép aravres suggests that the v was introduced by correction into either 
the general archetype or that of the family. 

(v) ef twa mov dpgev . . . mpipvav Kpovdpevoy, . . . npwrov . . . et THY woAcuw- 
TATHV Yi oiKELoTEepav . . . 1yovpevos dTOXwWpPOUTEY. 

There is no doubt that ixoywpovow of B,, adopted by all editors since Bekker, is 
the truth ; the same compound is associated with mpvpvay xpover Oa 1, 54, 3 and 3, 78, 3. 
But azo- and v7o- are subject to continual confusion. 

In the three remaining passages, the reading in which Dionysius agrees with 
some medieval MSS against the rest, though in itself indifferent, is proved false by 
an agreement of a papyrus with the other reading: 2, 39, 4 €0éAopev CGPOxy 853 
—béAoywev ABEFM Dion.; ibid. és avra €AOovor py dtodporépous paiverGax arch. pap. 
—<dtodporépors FGM-source, Dion. ; 60, 5 ijocwv otowar CGPGiss 12—oiopar yoowr 
ABEFM Dion. The second at least of these agreements might well be spontaneous. 


1 I ignore 2, 35, 2 a’rév)(avrav ; for the MSS_— arg after ro at 7, 71, 4 by Dion. and AEFM 
of Dionysius vary and MS evidence on such a_ any significance because of the easy homoeo- 
point is worthless. Nor has the omission of  teleuton. 
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There remains an agreement in an indifferent reading with the FGM-source at 
3, 81, 3, and two agreements with E: 4, 10, 3 pevovrwy <pév> ; 7, 70, 2 5¢ <xai>. 
Whatever the explanation of these latter—and I think the second accidental, the first 
due to collation—the proved character of E (see C.R. 1938, 2-4) denies them any 
significance. 

Finally there are four passages (1, 1, 2; 3; 22, 4; 23, 5) which Dionysius 
quotes twice, agreeing once with one family and once with the other, and one 
(I, 22, 2) where his MSS have both variants. It is important to notice that all five 
passages are from the preface of Thucydides, which would not only be familiar to 
most Byzantine scholars, but was the easiest part to find and compare. Such com- 
parison and consequent correction of Dionysius from Thucydides I believe to be the 
cause of the phenomenon. 

(i) peyiorn 54: dy peyiorn c, F. dn peyiotn M: Se peyiorn 84 P jud. 857. 
peyiorn 54 comp. 164. 
advvatov M : advvara P comp. 164. 
advvatov jud. 858; 871. 
(ili) avO@pwrivov: advOpureov ABEFM.  avOpurwov jud. 859. 
avOpwrvov ars 398; avOpwreov jud. 823. 
riva jud. 861. 
tivas jud. 833. 

(v) doxet: edoxes CG. Soxet M: eddxee P jud. 859. 

In (i), (ii) and (v) an ancestor of P has been corrected from a Thucydides MS; 
in (i), (iii) and (iv) the archetype has been corrected from a Thucydides MS in one 
place and not in the other. In both cases the Thucydides MS in question appears to 
have been C or a relation of it. 

The results of this investigation may be expressed in a highly simplified form in 
the following diagram :— 


(ii) advvara: adivarov c, FG. 


(iv) tea: tevas CG. 


uncial V-VI cent. 


x 


minuscule IX cent. 


archetype IX-X cent. FGM-source Bi 


It is possible, though not demonstrable, that a trace of the uncial archetype is still 
extant. C,of the tenth century, which stands nearer to the minuscule archetype 
than any other MS and may well be separated from it only by one stage of copying, 
has the subscription DEO GRATIAS PETRUS SCRIPSIT, so written as to show 
that the scribe was unfamiliar with Latin characters. Some ancestor of C was 
therefore written by a Latin-speaker, whose subscription was then handed down from 
copy to copy; and as it is difficult to conceive of a Thucydides being copied by a 
Latin later than the fifth or sixth century, the book that Peter wrote may be the 
uncial archetype. Needless to say, there is no reason to connect B, with the ancient 
division into 13 books (Marcellinus 58) of which traces are preserved in the scholia 
to C, nor, still less, to identify the source of B, with that of the FGM-contamination. 
These opinions are only entertained because they were once expressed by Wilamo- 
witz,* whose pronouncements on the MSS of Thucydides, as hare-brained as they are 
authoritarian, have done much harm and no good during the past half-century. 
J. Enocu Powe t. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNRY. 


1 Cuvae Thucydideae, Ind. Schol. Gétt., 1885, 
6f.: Berliner Sitz. Ber., 1915, 608, n. 3; and 


frequently elsewhere 






















THE EPIGRAM ON THE FALLEN OF CORONEA. 


THE elegiac poem of eight lines discovered in the Ceramicus and published by 
by W. Peek? is of considerable interest for the historian. Peek is surely right in 
maintaining that it was composed for the Athenians who fell under Tolmides at 
Coronea in 447 B.c., and his general exposition of the poem’s meaning is con- 
vincing. The aim of this paper is to make some comments and supplements to his 
interpretation and then to consider some peculiarities in the thought and technique 
of the poem. We may first set out a text and a translation: 


TAéguoves, hoiov ayova payes TeAeoavres déAn[ 70] 
povxas Sapovids SAévar’ Eu moAgpor * 

ov xara S[vo]uevefo]v av[d]pov oOévos, ddA Tis hupas 
hepiPeov Oeiav [és hodd|v avridcas 

éeBradoev > rpddppor[yap hd redpalde Siopayxov aypav 
€éxOpois Gepevoras [Bergarov h}vperepox 

ovv Kakot €xoetéAeooe* Bpotoior S€ race 7d Aowrdv 
ppafer Gar Aoyidv rirrdv EGEKe TEXOs. 


‘Enduring ones, how you lasted to the end your struggle in the hopeless 
fight, and lost your lives by divine power in war,—not by the strength of men who 
opposed you, but one of the half-gods came into the Goddess’ Road against you and 
wrought your undoing. The oracle which he gave with seeming good will, of a prey 
hard for foemen to hunt, that oracle he himself fulfilled to your ruin by his pursuit. 
For all men for ever he made the accomplishment of oracles trustworthy and to be 
reckoned on.’ 


In the first line the completion of deAw[ presents a small problem. It may be 
supplemented as déAz[ros] or deAzx[rov] or aéAn[ro]. The first would make good sense 
if we take it as ‘ beyond expectation’ and refer it to the conclusion of the battle 
which was the opposite of what the Athenians expected: the oracle led them to 
expect victory, and they found defeat. This is a good use of the word and may be 
paralleled by Eur. Hipp. 1463, where the word is used of evil coming when good was 
expected. To déAz[ros], however, there are two slight objections, neither of which is 
fatal. First, the appearance of two emphatic adverbs so close to each other as 
Sacwovids and aéAmrds is unusual and may seem rather clumsy. Secondly, although 
aéArros agrees with the main sense of the poem, it rather anticipates a point which is 
made later. There is therefore some slight argument for preferring deAx[rov] or 
déAn[ro]. Either of these would come to the same sense, and déAz[ro] is preferable 
since aywva is already qualified by hotov. If we read déAn|[ro], it must mean ‘hope- 
less’ and indicate that the fallen Athenians fought gallantly against hopeless odds. 
This is not a common meaning for the word, but Peek well quotes Hom. Hymn. 
IIT g1-2: 

Anta & évvipdp te kai évvéa vixras aéArrois 
woivero. TéTapTo* 
and we may add the almost certain correction of Aesch, Supp. 905: 
SwAdperO’* seAmrt’, ava, rarxoperv. 
The first line, then, pays a tribute to the endurance of the dead soldiers, and makes it 
fairly certain that rAéuoves does not mean ‘pitiful’, but ‘enduring’; the thought 


1 Ath, Mitt. LVII 142 ff., LIX 252 ff, Hermes Mr. M. N. Tod, Mr. D. L. Page, Mr. A. 
LXVIII 353 ff. Iam grateful for help given by Andrewes. 
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implicit in it may be illustrated by Simonides’ use of ov« érAy in his lines on the seer 
Megistias, who held his ground at Thermopylae (Diehl fr. 83, 3-4): 


a 4 “~ > A , 30% 
Os TOTE KHpas Eerepxopevas cada. etdws 
ovK érAn Lrdprys nyeudvas mpoAcreiv, 


The word belonged to the traditional language of soldierly virtues and may be seen 
in Tyrtaeus fr. 9. 18 Yvynv cal Ovpdv trAjpova wapGéemevos and in Pindar’s account of 
Hieron’s endurance in battle rAdpove yox¢g (Pyth. I 48). 

In 2 Sacpovios can be either Sa:uoviovs, accusative plural with ¢ovyas, or Sa:poviws, 
adverb qualifying the manner of death. Peek at first inclined to the adjective and 
saw in it a suggestion of ‘a rising above the mortal state’, quoting not very close 
parallels from the epitaphs on the fallen of Potidaea. The objection to this view, 
which he has now abandoned, is that Sasudveos does not seem to be be applied in this 
sense to human beings. It is used colloquially of men who are unusually gifted by 
Plato (Symp. 203a, 21gb) and by Lucian (Philops. 32), but this use is ironical and 
makes no serious comparison of men with gods. It seems, then, better to read 
Sa:poviws, which, though it is used colloquially by Aristophanes (Nub. 76, Pax 541, 
Plut. 675), is also used in serious and exalted prose to mean ‘ by divine agency’. So 
Aeschines contrasts it with dv@pwrivas at III 133 rHv ye OeoBAdBecav Kai rHv ddpooivnyv 
ovk avOpwrivws GAAG Satpoviws xrnodpevot, and Plato uses it to mean ‘by some miracu- 
lous chance’ at Tim. 25e Sa:poviws x Tivos toxyns. The same meaning is probably to 
be found in the superlative when Xenophon (Hell, VII 4, 3) says of the death of 
Lycomedes Sa:povwrara drofvijcxe. Nor was this use alien to poetry, for Pindar 
uses the kindred form damovig in Ol. IX 110 to describe one of his victors—révé" 
dvépa Sapovia yeydpev evdxeipa, Sefidyviov, 6povt’ aAxadv. So here it may easily mean ‘ by 
divine agency’, a sense which agrees well with what follows, even if it somewhat 
anticipates the main point of the epigram. But such an anticipation is justified since 
the display of divine power is the theme which gives unity to the whole, 

In 4 there is a textual difficulty of some importance. Peek reads [€Avoi]v and 
rejects the later restoration of eivodov, which, he claims, was inserted in contravention 
of the sense and of the orocyndév arrangement. In support of €Avow he cites two 
Euripidean passages, Phoen. 844 muxvynv 8 Baivwy nAvow podis repo and H.F, 1041 
wperBus vorépp modi mixpay Suikwv yAvow mdpecO’ ode, to which we may add Hec. 67 
Bpadirovy nAvow dpOpwv mporiOeioa. He also quotes xaryAvois from ‘Simonides’ 
fr. 158 Diehl, but since this refers to a fall of snow, it may be disregarded. Peek 
then takes €Avowv as an internal accusative with dvridcas to describe the way in which 
the Hero, whoever he may have been, came against the Athenians—‘ein Halbgotts 
Gotterschritt trat euch entgegen’. But to this text and interpretation there are 
serious objections. First, €Avow is not, it seems, a suitable word for the irresistible 
onslaught of a divine being. Euripides happens to use it only of those whose step is 
uncertain and unsteady, old men and old women like Teiresias, Amphitryon and 
Hecuba, And secondly, even if the word had a suitable sense, the grammar leaves 
something to be desired. It is unlikely that such an accusative would be used in this 
way with the intransitive verb dvriicas. The only parallel that might be quoted is 
Pindar Nem. I 67-8 érav Oeoi év wediy PrAéypas Teyavrecow payxav dvridfwowv, where 
paxav is an internal accusative with dvriéfwo.w. But the parallel is not exact. 
Pindar uses avtidfw in the sense of ‘ fight’ and easily adds payay to it as expressing a 
cognate idea. It is a different matter to add a word whose meaning is not really 
cognate such as €Avow. If tAvow were certainly on the inscription, we might have to 
accept it, but since it is a conjecture, open to complaint on grounds both of grammar 
and of sense, it is better to reject it. 

We may now return to the letters cicodov inserted in antiquity by a later hand. 


It certainly contravenes the oro.xnddv arrangement and cannot have taken the place 
K 
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of precisely the same letters in the first text of the inscription. For in 447 B.c. 
this would have been written échodov, which gives one letter too many. But this 
does not necessarily mean that the corrector has misunderstood his original. On 
the contrary it points to the conclusion that the first cutter made « mistake and 
omitted a letter, while the corrector knowing the right sense wrote eicodov at the cost 
of some violation to the oro:ynddv arrangement. Such a hypothesis is much more 
probable than that the corrector wrote eivodov instead of €Avow, when he must surely 
have known what the first text was. 

If we keep cicoSov, it is unlikely that it is a single word. The ‘entry’ of a deity 
is as unlikely after advriécas as his ‘approach’, and eigodos is a feeble word for such an 
intervention. The alternative then is to take the letters as two words, és hoddv, and 
to assume that the fodés was where the Hero intervened against the Athenians. 
This is certainly a little mysterious, but it may be elucidated. The battle of 
Coronea took place on the road from Coronea to Haliartus and the trophy set up by 
the Boeotians was by the famous temple of Athene Itonia (Plut. Agestl. 19). Is it 
not possible that the poet of the epigram called the road to the shrine a Oeia hodds? 
The title would be appropriate for two reasons. First, the temple of Athene Itonia 
was one of the most famous in Boeotia and was celebrated by Alcaeus (fr. 86 Lobel) 
and later by Callimachus (Hymn. V 63). Secondly, the contrast between hepidédv 
and @eiav, which Peek rightly notices, would mean that a Boeotian hero has taken 
the field on the very road to the shrine of the goddess whom the Athenians regarded 
as their own patroness. Such a use of @eios to mean ‘ belonging to a god’ is common 
in poetry, and may be illustrated by Homer’s use of it with words like dydv (Ji. VII 
298) or xopds (Od. VIII 264), or by Pindar’s aorv Oeiov (Pyth. IV 261). The mean- 
ing then is that as the Athenians were on the holy road to the temple of Athene 
Itonia, the Hero came against them and caused their ruin. 

What this implies is surely quite plain. The Boeotians were helped in their 
victory by some apparition of a demi-god fighting on their side. Such appearances 
were not unusual, if we may believe the historians, in Greek battles. In the battle 
of Sagra in the sixth century between Croton and Locri each side claimed such 
helpers. The Locrians were said to have been helped by Aias (Conon fr. 18 Jacoby), 
while on the Crotoniate wings two unknown young men of marvellous stature, 
strangely armoured and clad in scarlet, were seen riding white horses—doubtless the 
Dioscuri (Justin XX 3, 8). At Marathon Theseus (Plut. Thes. 35) and Echetlaeus 
(Paus. I 32, 5) fought on the Athenian side, while Epizelus was blinded because he 
saw a ¢doyo. of great size in hoplite’s armour (Hdt. VI 116). When the Persians 
attacked Delphi, the two heroes Phylacus and Autonous, armoured and larger than 
men, were seen pursuing and slaying the invaders (Hdt. VIII 38). At Salamis 
phantoms of armed men were seen stretching out their hands from Aegina to protect 
the Greek ships and were thought to be the Aeacids who had been asked for help 
before the battle (Plut. Them. 15, cf. Hdt. VIII 62). In later centuries similar 
appearances were recorded like that of Aristomenes on the Theban side at Leuctra 
(Paus. IV 32, 4) or of Achilles when the army of Alaric arrived before Athens 
(Zozimus V 6). So at Coronea some hero appeared and helped the Boeotians. 
The discussion of his identity must for the moment wait. 

The Hero who took part in the battle had previously given an oracle. This is 
clear from the context whether we accept Paul Maas’s @écd¢arov in 6 or not. More- 
over, this oracle has been proved true by the defeat of the Athenians. But though 
these considerations must govern the interpretation of the next sentence, they still 
leave some difficulties unsolved. Of these the most obvious are the construction of 
éx9pois and the meaning of Oépeioas. If these can be settled, there is some hope of 
extracting its sense from the sentence. First let us consider éx@pois. Peek takes it 
closely with Oépeioas and translates: ‘den Feinden eine mihselige Beute ins Netz 
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liefernd’. But this is unsatisfactory. First, it gives a very loose construction to 
éxOpots, and secondly, dvcyaxov does not mean ‘miihselige’. éy@pois must surely be 
taken either with wé¢pade of the men to whom the oracle has been given or with 
Svcpaxov of those who found the prey hard to subdue. The second is easier because 
after all €y@pois follows immediately after dvopayov dypav. This helps to fix the 
meaning of Oepedoas. The Hero has prophesied of a ‘prey hard for enemies to 
subdue’: then Oepedoas he has himself fulfilled his own oracle. In other words he 
has himself taken part in the hunt which he foretold. . 

There remains still some ambiguity in rpé¢pov. Peek translates it ‘ bereit- 
willig’ and assumes that the Hero gave the oracle of his own accord. That he 
should do so without being consulted is unusual in the history of oracles but not 
inconceivable. In fact such a voluntary oracle may have come to Athens from 
Delphi before one of the Aeginetan wars,—7AGe pavryjiov ex AcAdav! (Hdt. V 89). 
Nor is this an unusual meaning for zpé¢pwv, though here we should rather expect 
the adverb rpodpovéws as in Hom, Hymn 1V 561: 

mpoppovews EOéAovarw aAdnOenv ayopevew. 
But zpodpov can also mean ‘well disposed’, and such is its usual meaning when 
applied to gods and heroes in their relations to men. And this makes excellent 
sense here since it provides a splendid contrast with huperépa oiv xax8i. The Hero 
seemed to be well disposed to the Athenians and to give them an oracle which looked 
favourable, but it turned out to mean exactly the opposite and to involve their ruin. 
The actual words of the oracle, or at least its meaning, survive in dvcpayxov aypav 
éxOpois. The hero told the Athenians that someone would prove a hard prey for his 
enemies. The Athenians naturally interpreted this to mean that they would be a 
hard prey for the Boeotians, but the contrary was shown by the result to be true— 
the Boeotians were Svcpaxo: for the Athenians. The oracle, then, predicted difficult 
hunting but left obscure who the hunters would be. Its sense would be conveyed 
in some line like 

éooerat €xOpoiaw Onpevtais Svopaxos aypa. 
The Athenians thought that the Boeotians were the hunters, but decided afterwards 
that they themselves were. 

We may now consider who the Hero was. In such cases the miraculous 
appearance is usually of a national hero who protects his country, and we may 
surmise that such was the Hero of Coronea. Peek suggests that he may have been 
Trophonius, whose shrine at Lebadea lay near to the road from Chaeronea to Coronea 
by which Tolmides must have passed. To this we might object that Trophonius, 
though a prophet, was not a fighter but a healer like Asclepius. <A better candidate 
seems to be Orion, who stood somewhat in the same relation to the Boeotians as 
Heracles did to the Peloponnesians and was emphatically a national hero. In his 
favour two points may be made. First, the metaphor used in the oracle suits one 
who was a mighty hunter, depicted in the Néxwea as still hunting after death (Od. XI 
572-5) and credited by the Boeotian poetess Corinna with having rid his land of 
wild beasts (ap. Schol. Nic. Ther. 15 wodAovs rorovus nyepdoa Kai KaBapica: ard Onpiwv). 
Secondly, we also know from Corinna that Orion was connected with prophecy and 
had himself been a prophet. In her Daughters of Asopus the seer Acraephen gives 
the succession of prophets who have held his shrine and places Orion among them : 

tov 8 és yas Badav Ovpueds 
tiplav dSejirepos loxev, 
wns [lor |udwvos, ére- 
tT Qal[pijwv dpds yeverwp 
yna[v Flav arracdpevos. 
(Diehl fr. 5, 74-8.) 


1 I owe this reference to Mr. R. Beaumont. 
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Acraephen, who was one of Orion’s fifty sons, inherited his art from his father. 
Being both a fighter and a prophet Orion is well qualified to be the Hero referred 
to in the epigram. Where the seat of his oracle was we cannot say. It may of 
course have been at Acraephia, where Corinna says that he was once in control. 
But Acraephia was some distance both from Chaeronea and from Coronea, and it is 
unlikely that Tolmides went there unless on his outward march he went round the 
northern side of Lake Copais, a difficult and circuitous route for one who was pre- 
sumably in a hurry. But there must have been other shrines of Orion. The fact 
that three places, Tanagra, Thebes and Hyria, competed for being regarded as his 
birth-place shows that his cult was not narrowly localized. The oracle may even 
have been given at one of these to Tolmides on his outward march through Boeotia. 
He would certainly have passed through Thebes, where Orion was an important 
figure. But on the whole question the lack of evidence on Boeotian cults makes any 
definite conclusion impossible. 

The oracle, as we have seen, must have been ambiguous. In the fifth century 
the belief in ambiguous oracles was widely spread. Herodotus more than once speaks 
of oracles which seemed to promise one thing but were shown by the result to have 
promised another, usually unpleasant. In the case of Croesus he speaks of a ypyopis 
xiBSndAos (I 75), and what this was is shown by Aristotle’s quotation (het. III 5, 5, 
1407b): 

Kpoigos “AAvv diaBas peydAnv dpxnv xatadioe 


Herodotus gives a similar ambiguous oracle in the story of Cambyses, who was told 
by Apis that he would die in Ecbatana and regarded himself as destined to a long life 
since he was far from the Median town, but died in the Syrian Ecbatana (Hdt. I{I 64). 
Such stories look like popular tales, and it is rather surprising to find oracles treated 
like this in a serious poem. But this too may be paralleled. Sophocles was often 
concerned to demonstrate the truth of oracles, and in the chorus of Oedipus Tyrannus 
863-910 he seems to give his own opinions on the subject. But the fulfilment which 
he displays on the stage is straightforward with one remarkable exception. In 
Trachiniae 1164-73 Heracles tells that he has had an oracle from the Selli promising 
him deliverance from his troubles: he thought all would be well with him, but finds 
that it means his death: 
xaddKxouv mpdfev Karas * 
7d 8 Hv ap’ ovdev GAAo wAnv Oaveiv eye. 
Tois yap Gavovar pox Gos ov mpooyiyverat. 


The oracle given to Tolmides belongs to this class, and the parallel from Sophocles 
shows that such a view of oracular utterance could be held by highly serious men. 

The conclusion drawn by the poet from the experience of Tolmides is that all 
oracles are true. In this respect his views were not shared by all Greeks. An 
older view was that oracular powers might, if improperly approached, speak false- 
hoods. So the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 562-3 says of the Thriae: 


nv © drovorpicbwor Gewv ndciav edwoyv, 
WYevdovrat 57 erecta de’ dAAHAwV Sovéeovera, 


A more modern view was that of Xenophanes, who said that divination at least was 
not to be trusted (Cic. de Div. I 3, 5), while Thucydides makes some satirical play 
with an oracle which po: doxei . . . Tovvavriov vu Bava 7 mpoocdexovro (II 17, 2). So 
the poet of the epigram, being familiar with this critical spirit, asserts boldly that all 
oracles are proved by this single case to be trustworthy. Here too he recalls 
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Sophocles, who, while he accepts the difficulties attendant on the interpretation of 
oracles, puts the blame for mistakes ou the foolishness of the interpreters : 


‘ “ > 7 
kat Tov Gedy rovovrov éLeriorapar 
copois péev atvixtynpa Oeopatwr aéi, 
oxatois 5¢ havAov kav Bpayet SiddoKadov. 


(Pearson fr. 771.) 


With this attitude the poet of the epigram would seem to agree, and his acceptance 
of such an opinion gives a hint of the social milieu to which he belonged. Sophocles, 
as we know, was ‘like’one of the Athenian nobles’ (Ion of Chios ap. Athen. XIII 
604d),' and was a friend of Herodotus. The ideas which they shared about oracles 
seem to have been current in a comparatively aristocratic circle which clung to old 
beliefs. The men whom Tolmides led into Boeotia were rav év nArKig Trovs apiorovs 
kat dirormordrovs (Plut. Per. 18), and the belief in oracles inscribed on their 
memorial would doubtless be held by most of their families. 

Such, then, seem to be the meaning of this epigram and the circumstances 
which inspired its composition. But its interest does not end at this point. It is 
also a literary document which displays some unusual features. As a sepulchral 
epigram it might be expected to show the usual characteristics of its kind. But it is 
abnormal in more than one respect. First, in it the dead are addressed in the second 
person. In all earlier epigrams the dead are either made to speak for themselves in 
the first person or referred to in the third. The only approximate parallel in the 
fifth century to this use of the second person is the epigram on some Athenian 
horsemen? whom Wilhelm took to have died at Tanagra in 458 B.c. but who seem, 
if we may judge by the lettering, to have died in the Spartan invasion of 431 B.c. 
(Thuc. II 22, 2, Paus. I 29, 6): 


Xaiper’ dpurrnes woheuov ptya Kudos Exovres, 
xoupot "AOnvaiwy, é£oxor irmroovvy, 

of more KaAXALyopov epi rarpidos wréoaG”’ HEnv 
teioros “EAAnvwv avria papvdpevos, 


Even this parallel is not very striking, since the use of xaipere looks traditional and 
may have inspired the use of the second person. After this there seems to be no 
second parallel before the second half of the fourth century when on the statue of 
Antissasis at Panticapeum we find: 


eixéva. PoiBur ornae, ’Avricoact, Pavopayxds co[v] 
aOdvarov Ovynta marpi yépas reAecas.® 


But this too is hardly an exact parallel, since it was written not for a tomb but for a 
Statue. 

Secondly, the Coronea epigram not only admits the fact of defeat but gives an 
explanation of it in divine intervention and presses a moral. Usually when epigrams 
were written for the defeated nothing was said about the defeat. Neither of the 
epigrams on the fallen of Thermopylae mentions that the Persians won (Hdt. VII 
228). The epigram quoted above on the Athenian horsemen says nothing of defeat 
or its causes. Aeschylus’ epitaph on the men who fell by Ossa must surely refer to 
a defeat of the Thessalians by Xerxes,‘ but it too is silent about the facts. In the 
first half of the fifth century the Greeks seem to have felt that if a man died for his 
country, that was enough: whether the battle was won or lost, he had become an 


1 Cf. T. B. L. Webster, Sophocles pp. 17, 54, ‘Classical Epigrams and Epitaphs,’ J.H.S. LII 
171. (1933) P- 79- 

* H. von Gaertringen, Historische griechische * H. von Gaertringen, op. cit. No. 71. 
Epigramme No. 47, cl. H. T. Wade-Gery, * Cf. Wade-Gery, op. cit. p. 75. 
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avip dyaGes and any other consideration was irrelevant. Then comes our epigram 
with its surprising admission and explanation, to be followed at a considerable 
interval by Euripides’ couplet on the Athenians who died at Syracuse (Plut. Nic. 17): 


‘6 > id > 4 ’ > Ld 
oide Zvpaxocious OxTw vikas exparncav 
avdpes, Gr’ hv Ta Oewv €£ ivov auorépois. 


There the actual defeat is not mentioned, but it is implied, and what is more striking, 
an explanation is given: the gods turned against Athens, and she lost. Nor does the 
fourth century seem to provide any good examples of candour about defeat. The 
actual inscription on the grave of the Athenians who fell at Chaeronea in 338 B.c.! 
mentions, it is true, their sufferings in the word za0éwy, but says no more than this 
and is concerned almost entirely with their patriotism. But some admission of defeat 
and some apportionment of the responsibility for it may be seen in the lines quoted 
in the mss of Demosthenes’ De Corona 289 as having been written for those who fell 
in the same battle. The first admission is contained, mildly enough, in the words 3-4: 


> 4 - , > ’ , 
apeTy &” €x deiparos ovK Erawoev 
puxas 


and the second in 7-10: 


yaia S€ rarpis €xer KdATOs TOV TrEioTA KapdVTwV 
/ > > \ Q A > A Ps 45 U . 
cwpar’, éret Ovnrots ex Ards nde Kpiorcs 
pndev dpaprteiv éore Gedy kai ravta KatopGovv 
év Biorn, potpav 8 ovre puyeiv eropev. 


Unfortunately this poem is a subject of much dispute. It seems certainly to have 
been composed before the end of the fourth century, since it appeared in the collection 
of epigrams attributed to Simonides.? It may even have been written on a memorial 
in Athens, if the words given by the mss are really the ériypayyo which Demosthenes 
asked to have read. But in any case it seems to be a commemorative poem which 
illustrates the Coronea epigram both by its admission of defeat and by its ascription 
of this defeat to the act of a divine power. 

These differences between the Coronea epigram and the normal sepulchral or 
commemorative epigrams are no mere accident nor due to a whim of the writer. 
They are due to his following a tradition which had different roots from the sepulchral 
epigram and may be explained by the influence of the elegiac lament whose home 
was the Peloponnese and whose characteristics, as Mr. D. L. Page has excellently 
shown,® survive in the elegiacs of Euripides’ Andromache 103-16 and may be detected 
in a passage of lament in Callimachus’ Bath of Pallas 85 ff. Elegies of this kind were 
intended to be sung, not to be inscribed, and had in consequence a greater length and 
a more pronounced tone of mourning than the sepulchral poems. Now it cannot be 
a mere chance that both Andromache’s lament and Chariclo’s words to Teiresias 
after his blinding resemble the Coronea epigram in two important respects. First, 
the address to the object of mourning is made in the second person; secondly the 
blame or responsibility for the disaster is explicitly ascribed to divine agency. So 
Andromache begins with an address to Troy, which has fallen, and blames Ares for it: 


TAiw airewg Idpis od yapov aAda tu’ atav 
nyayer’ edvaiav eis Gaddpous ‘EAevay, 
ds évex’, & Tpoia, Sopi cai mrupi SnidAwrov 
efXE o” 6 xtAcovavs “EAAdbos @xis “Apns. 
1 H. von Gaertringen No 74, Anth, Pal. VII 2 Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides p. 214. 
245. 3 Greck Poetry and Life pp. 206-17. 
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So too Chariclo blames Athene and weeps over her son in the vocative: 


, “ ” 
Ti pot Tov KWpov épeas, 
, “ / , > / 
rotvia; ToavTas Saimoves eore pirat ; 
Oppard por TW mardds adeiAco, rTéexvov adacrTe, 
eldes ’AOnvains or Gea xai Aayédvas, 


GAX’ ov« déArov madi eat. 


It looks as if an essential feature of the Peloponnesian lament was this address to the 
person or thing lamented, and from this naturally followed an ascription of blame or 
responsibility to the gods. 

Both these poems were influenced by the Peloponnesian elegy, and it is easy to 
see why. Euripides’ Andromache was almost certainly produced at Argos! and the 
Bath of Pallas was based on an Argive cult.2 To them we may add a third poem, 
which, though shorter, shows the same main characteristics. When Plato heard of 
the death of Dion of Syracuse, he is said to have written the following lines: 


Adxpva piv “ExadBy re kat TAdderon yuvargi 
Moipas éréxAwoav 5) TOTE yervopevats, 
got Se, Aiwyv, pefavts kadov érivikiov epywv 
Saiwoves evpeias éAmidas ef€xeav. 
keioat 5’ evpvxdpy év marpid: tipsos acrois, 
> > ‘ > 4 ‘a Pt ” Ag 
@ € pov EK VAS vp Vv EpwTt tWV. 
(Diehl No. 6.) 


There seems little reason to doubt their authenticity, and Wilamowitz accepted it 
without question.* They are not like the poems by other writers which were later 
fathered on to Plato by various sources used in the Palatine Anthology, and 
their very roughness is surely an argument for their being composed in the heat of 
the moment. In them we may see that in mourning for Dion, on whom he had 
placed high hopes, Plato used the manner of the Peloponnesian elegy. He addressed 
the dead man in the second person, and he ascribed the wrecking of his hopes toa 
divine power,—Saipoves. Nor is it hard to surmise why Plato adopted the Pelopon- 
nesian form. Syracuse was, in theory at least, a Dorian city, and there was much 
that Plato admired in the Dorian way of life. In commemorating his dead friend 
he adopted the form most suitable to his traditions. 

Peloponnesian lament seems on the whole to have had little influence on Ionian 
or Attic poetry, but it certainly invaded a form of poetry which was popular at 
Athens and elsewhere. The elegiac was used not only for inscriptions on tombs but 
for small poems or songs which were sung in honour of the dead. The Attic Song- 
Book, preserved by Athenaeus (XV 694c ff.), gives a good example from the sixth 
century in the couplet on Cedon (Diehl No. 23). This does not actually show traits 
of the Peloponnesian lament, but other poems of the same kind do. For instance, 
the address to the dead in the vocative may be seen in Anacreon’s lines on a friend 
who has died at sea (Diehl fr. 102, 1-2): 


Kai o€, KAenvopisy, réOos dAeve ratpidos ains 
‘ @Oapojcavra vorov AatAame xerpepin 


and an Athenian couplet addresses Sophocles after his death (Diehl, Simonides 
fr. 127): 
ea Bea Ons, ynpare LopdxAces, avOos aodor, 
oivwrdv Baxxou Borpuv éperropevos. 


1 Cf. Page, op. cit. pp. 223 ff. 3 Platon I p. 644. 


2 Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung I p. 182. 
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So Ion of Chios, the friend of Sophocles, wrote in memory of Euripides (Diehl 

fr. 8, 1-2): 

xaipe, peAaprerarAo’, Evpurién, ev yuddouwiw 
Iltepias tov aei vuxtds Exwv OdArAapov. 


Perhaps too the custom may be traced in Spartan circles, for there exists a 
commemorative couplet to Leonidas which addresses him as king and seems more 
appropriate to Spartan than to Athenian society (Diehl, Simonides fr. 120, 1-2): 


evxAéas ala xéxevOe, Aewvida, of pera oeio 


7H® €Gavov, Zraprns evpvxdpov BacrAe€v. 


The authors of these verses, like Euripides and Callimachus, allowed this trait from 
Peloponnesian lament to enter poems which were not always written for a Dorian 
society and were not strictly laments. 

On the other hand the ascription of responsibility for death or disaster to a 
superior power is extremely rare in these commemorative elegiacs. Traces may 
perhaps be observed in Simonides’ lines in Timarchus which complain to voice 
Bapeia that it grudges a man his lovely manhood (Diehl fr. 130), and something of the 
same complaint may be seen in the address to nepin T'epdvea, xaxdv Aéras because of 
the man who has been drowned under it (Diehl fr. 80). More striking perhaps are 
the lines which Aristotle wrote for the statue of Hermeias at Delphi (Diehl fr. 3): 


Tovee rot’ ovx dviws mapaBas paxdpwv Oéucv ayvnv 
extevev Ilepoav rofopdpwv BacrAevs, 

ov havepws Adyyxyn hovioww’ ev dywor kpaTyoas, 
aAX’ avdpds miores ypnodpevos SoXiov. 


Aristotle here uses for an inscription a theme which belonged to true lament—the 
stressing of the unjust way in which a man has been killed. The true epitaph did 
not stress either the way of death or pass judgment on it. But Aristotle, like the 
epigram on Coronea, drew his conclusions and ascribed blame for a disaster. The 
explanation for this too lies in the character of Peloponnesian elegy. 

It follows then that the writer of the Coronea epigram was influenced by the 
peculiar type of elegiac lament which existed in the Peloponnese and, though much 
less important and influential than its lonian counterpart, seems to have maintained 
an independent existence and its own characteristics. Nor is it impossible to ascribe 
a reason for this Peloponnesian influence on an Attic poet. In Athens, even during 
the wars with Sparta, there was always a certain section of society which admired 
and imitated the Dorian way of life. Men of this group adapted their poetry, if they 
were poets, to praise or to please Sparta. So Ion of Chios wrote a poem for some 
Spartan house giving instructions on how the symposium should be conducted 
(Diehl fr. 2), and Critias explained at some length the superiority of Spartan parties 
to those in other parts of Greece (Diehl fr. 4). The admiration of Sparta was largely 
a question of manners, and in circles where it existed Spartan forms of poetry might 
be known and to some extent copied. The poet of the epigram, writing for the select 
families whose sons had fallen at Coronea, chose to adopt some of these Spartan 
characteristics in his poem. The fact proves nothing about his identity or his 
political leanings: it shows that he wrote for a circle which had some appreciation of 
Spartan habits and accepted the commemoration of its dead in a form of elegy which 


owed something to Spartan precedents. 
C. M. Bowra. 
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EUNOMIA 
I, Evvopia.* 


EvunomIa was early personified. Already in Hesiod she is one of the three Horai, 
the child of Themis and the sister of Dike and Eirene,* and from her family we may 
learn something of her nature. Both mother and sisters are concerned with the 
individual as the member of a community rather than as a person in himself. Themis 
is a complicated character, whose implications cannot here be discussed, but we may 
without offence call her the mother of the social order and of the organized life of 
the community ; Dike and Eirene are certainly social virtues which cannot usefully 
be practised by the individual in isolation, but if widespread make possible the col- 
lective life of the city. Eunomia too is one of the guardians of the social order, 
keeping the city from violence and lawlessness.’ 

This does not mean that Eunomia is a virtue of the city rather than of the 
citizens. In the case of Dike and Eirene, the virtue attaches to the community as a 
whole because it is practised generally by individuals, and evvoyuiéa is similarly the 
social result of the conduct of the individual citizens who make up the community. 
The words allied to evvouia lead clearly in this direction, Evvoyos, in the few places 
where it is found, certainly refers to conduct. Tantalus’ feast was evvopwraros 
épavos * because in Pindar’s version the host did not carve up his son to set before 
the guests, and the edvoyo. LxiPar of the Prometheus Unbound were simple people 
little inclined to run into mischief.5 Similarly with evvouovyar: when the Medes 
chose Deiokes king, they chose him to enforce order. To this group evvopmia itself 
belongs. It is not, I believe, a new combination of «d and véuos, but the noun of 
evvonos and evvopovpot, meaning discipline and good order; a condition of the state 
in which the citizens obey the law, not a condition of the state in which the laws 
are good. 

That the word originally refers to the conduct of individuals is clear from its 
earliest uses in poetry. The first instance that I know is in the Odyssey (p 485), 
where we learn that the gods, in the likeness of strangers from another land, 





1 I owe great thanks to Mr. H. T. Wade Gery, 
who has read through more than one draft of 
this article and made many valuable criticisms 
and suggestions. 

* Hesiod, Theogony 901-3. Cf. Pindar, Ol. 
xili. 6 and ix. 14, Bacchylides xiv. 55, Bergk iii. 
adesp. 140, Demosthenes xxv. 11 etc. 

For an alternative genealogy cf. Alcman fr, 
44, where Tixy is called Evvoulas <re> xal 
levBods ddedpa, cal Ipouabelas Ovyarhp. It is 
dificult to be certain, without the full context, 
what Alcman meant by this, but in the context 
of the quotation (Plutarch, mor, 318a) it is 
opposed to the view that Fortune is blind and 
unstable, and I believe the thought is that good 
luck will come most readily to those who use 
foresight and live, or perhaps fight, in a disci- 
plined and orderly way. 

An interesting variant of the normal trio is 
given by Inschr. v. Pergam. 324 line 15 (p. 241), 
where instead of Aixn we read Eéorao(n. 


3 This function of Eunomia is suggested in 
several of the passages cited in the previous 
note. Cf, also Bacchylides xii. 158, where she 
is described in these words: & @aXias re \éXoyxer, 
Adored 7 eioeBéwv dvipaw év elpdvg puddover. 

# Pindar, Ol, i. 37. 

5 Aeschylus fr. 198. We owe the line to 
Strabo’s quotation, and he discusses the subject 
in 300-301—amXoverdrous re yap abrov’s voulfouev 
kal ixwra Kxaxevrpexeis. It is of course more 
than likely that Aeschylus referred to their pas- 
tureland and not at all to their manners, but the 
interpretation later put upon his words is none 
the less important, 

6 Herodotusi. 97. «al ofrw # re xwpn ebvouy- 
cera kal avrol mpds Epya rpeWbueda ovdé im’ dvoulns 
dvdcraroa écéueba, Above he describes the situa- 
tion which drove them to choose a king (éot ons 
Gv aprayhs wal dvoulns Ere woddp waddov dvd ras 
xwpas } rpérepoy hv) and the nature of their evil 
and its remedy is perfectly clear. 
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emiotpwpact roAnas 
> 6 A @ 4 > , > “~ 
avOpwrwv vBpww re kai evvouinv épopavres. 


Solon in a famous fragment (fr. 3) contrasts the effects of eivouia and Svovouia, and 
Xenophanes, discussing athletic achievement, remarks (2. 19) that it will not add to 
the evvouia of the city.! In the first case the meaning is clear from the opposition 
of tBpis and eivopzia, and the word dv@pdmrwv : the poet must refer to the conduct of 
individual men. Solon is less clear, but from the general tone of the passage I think 
that the contrast is between lawlessness? and the keeping of the laws, But it is 
possible that Solon had also in mind the contrast of his own laws with those of 
Draco, and I am not at all clear how soon the word begins to refer to the laws obeyed 
as well as to the obeying of the laws. 

Herodotus provides at least one fifth-century example in prose, apart from the 
controversial passage on Sparta and Lycurgus, and in this (ii. 124) the reference 
cannot be to the constitution.* But in the late fifth and early fourth centuries there 
is a slight shift of meaning and the word gains a more decided reference to laws and 
the constitution. As was natural in a period of pamphlets and political controversy, 
there was a tendency for each author to annex civouia to the particular form of 
constitution favoured by his party. Thus to the Old Oligarch, a democratic city 
cannot be evvopoupevn 7dXAus, the democracy suffers from xaxovouia but does not care :* 
but to Aeschines evvopia is the prop of the free and equal constitution, and the danger 
to the present order comes from the habitual breaking of the law.® 

At Sparta the word had of course to do service in the political controversies of 
the time. These discussions seem to have been conducted in highly abstract terms, 
and survive mainly in high-minded oracles about 6uévoa ; and to men who thought 
in such terms it was easy to say that the Pythia had given to Lycurgus the cvvopia 





of Sparta. 
oracle :® 


1 I thank Dr. C. M. Bowra for drawing my 
attention to this and other passages. 

Ev’voula is also found in an emendation by 
Herwerden of Theognis 1142, but the alteration 
of the edoeBias of the MSS. seems unnecessary. 
The plural is found in the Homeric hymn to 
Earth the mother of all (xxx. 11. avtrol & edvo- 
plyote wédXww kara Kaddeybvarxa Kotpaydéovet), a 
passage which is obscure to me. 

2 For Avovoyuln as the daughter of Eris and 
the sister of a number of lawless qualities, cf. 
Hesiod, Theogony 230. I think that in the 
passage from Xenophanes the opposite of edvouln 
would be lawlessness of some kind, dvevouly or 
oTaots. 

3 Méxpe wév voy ‘Payyuwirov Baowdos elva év 
Alyirrw miacav evbvoplnv, cal ed@evéew Alyurror 
peyddws: pera 5é roirevy Baciteiocavrad ocpewv 
X¢owa és wicav xaxérnra éAdou. If Egypt lost her 
evvouln after the reign of Rhampsinitus this was 
due to no constitutional change, but to the 
unexpected behaviour of Cheops. 

Another fifth-century example, if the restora- 
tion is correct, is in Collitz, G.D.J. 5075 line 35, 
where the Cretan officials called [ei éwi ras] 
evvoula{s] must be responsible for the keeping of 
the laws and not for the laws themselves. Cf. 
also Sophocles, Ajax 713. 

4 Pseudo-Xenophon, ’A@. rod. i. 8. He does 


So we find that Diodorus has added two lines to the Herodotean 


not move far from the original meaning of the 
word, for his complaint is principally of the 
disorderliness of the dios (cf. i. 5. év 5¢ rw Shuy 
dyuabla re mreicrn kai dratia xal wovnpla), and 
in his remedy, edvouia, though the legislative 
power is indeed restricted to the few, the largest 
factor is the control of the disorderly (i. 9). 

§ Aeschines, in Timarch. 5. 31. évrei@ev yap 
loxvcere, bray eivoutode cal ph Karadinobe brd THY 
wapavouovvrwy kal dgehys Biovvrwy. The passage 
associates edvoula with the democracy, though 
the word evvoujode is still used in the simple 
sense of keeping the law, and is directly opposed 
to wapavopovrrwr. 

Demosthenes xxiv. 139-140 is less clear. Loc- 
ris is there cited as a city that does not readily 
change its laws, and Demosthenes suggests that 
Locris, as a rédus edvououpérvn, is a good example 
to bring forward, It is clear that its reluctance 
to change its laws is not the reason why it is 
called evvououpévn : I think the point is that the 
Locrian practice is recommended by the fact 
that the internal politics of the city were quiet 
and peaceful. 

6 Diodorus, vii. fr. 12, 1 Vogel. The couplet 
is wholly unsuitable to the original oracle: cf. 
the adaptation in Anth. Pal. xiv. 77, and for 
these oracles at large, Meyer, Forschungen i. 215° 


244. 
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nkes 8’ evvopiav Sifnpevos:! airap éywye 
Siow THv ovK GAA ErtxOovin works Eee, 


In the context this only promises the vague generalities which follow, but to 
Plutarch at least it seems to have meant an offer to give Lycurgus, concretely, 
the Spartan constitution as it was supposed to have stood in the fifth century,? and 
from Plutarch descends the doubtful practice of using Eunomia as the name of the 
Spartan constitution or of the legislative act by which this constitution is thought to 
have been established. 

Later in the fourth century Aristotle had occasion to use the word eivopia, and 
thought fit to explain it in the following terms (Politics 1294a). Ovx éore 5¢ edvopia 
7) ed KeiaOar Tovs vopuous, py weierOar Sé. 51d piav pév evdvoplavy troAnmréov elvas Td 
wei\Der Oat Tois Kerpévors vopors, Erépavy Se 7d Karas KeicOae rods vdpovs ols éupévovow 
core yap meiPerOar Kai Kaxws Ketévors. Obedience, even to bad laws, is evvouia, and 
that the laws which are obeyed should be good is a further edvouia: but he is quite 
clear that a good constitution or good laws are not in themselves evvouia. Plainly 
the primary sense of the word is to him obedience to the law. No doubt Aristotle 
goes further in distinction than is normal, and the reason why he has to distinguish 
is that in his day the word did carry an added implication that the laws obeyed were 
good, or of a particular political complexion: but the examples cited above make it 
certain that he is not advancing some bizarre new theory or special philosophic use, 
but is simply trying to clarify the meaning of a popular word. His own practice 
corresponds entirely with the definition he gives.? 

Finally, there are the views of the lexicographers. Suidas* more or less 
identifies evvouia and eipjvn: Hesychius® diverges seriously from what I believe to 
be the normal use, but this can perhaps be explained: and the sense which I believe 
to be normal is very concisely summed up in the definition of the pseudo-Platonic 


“Opot (413): evvopia revBapyxia vouwv oroviaiwv.® 


My conclusion is that the word at all times refers primarily to the behaviour of 
the citizens, and not directly to any sort of constitution. The two, or perhaps three, 
late instances which might be used to the contrary certainly do not justify the 
employment of the term as a name for the Spartan constitution or the laws of 
Lycurgus, still less should it be used to designate a series of hypothetical reforms 
of the Spartan constitution in the early sixth century. With this in mind I propose 
to re-examine the two passages of Herodotus and Thucydides which deal with the 
origin of the fifth-century institutions of Sparta, and the poem of Tyrtaeus which 
bears the title Eunomia. 





1 So the Vatican excerpt: Eusebius reads 
alredpevos. 

2 Plutarch, Lycurgus 5, 4. He gives a prose 
version of the ‘ well-known oracle’, ending: 
evvoulas 5¢ xpntowre Siddvac cal xaraweiv py Tov 
dedy 4 wodd kpariorn Tay GddAwy Ecrar wWorkiTer Gy, 

There is possibly a like instance of the con- 
crete use of evvouotuac in Diogenes Laertius i. 
113 (letter of Epimenides to Solon), where 
evvounuévas seems to correspond to édeviepid- 
tayras év reQuois dploras. I know of no other 
instance where it could plausibly be said that 
evvoula means a set of good laws. 

3 Cf. Politics 1326a and 1327a; de motu ani- 
malium 703a ; Rhetoric 1354a; etc. Other Aris- 
totelian references are mostly to evvoula as the 
end of the politician, and to use them would be 
to beg the question. 

Cf. also Plato, Rep. 380b ; and 425a, which is 


almost a pun on the musical sense of the word. 

# Suidas, s.vv. evvoula, evvououpéevn. 

5 Hesychius, s.v. evvoula. <evvopoupévn. > 
Kary, ayab@ viup diocxounévn. The reference is 
probably to Demosthenes xxiv. 139-140 (cited in 
n. 5, p. 90) and the definition probably rests 
on a misunderstanding of this passage, taken in 
isolation. 

6 I may perhaps add here a number of 
musical or semi-musical references; Pindar, 
Pyth. v. 67, Plato, Laws 815b (cf. Rep. 425a, 
cited in n. 3 above), and Archias in Anth. Pal. 
vi. 95. These suggest a fairly close connection 
between this and the ordinary use of the word. 
Instances like that from Archias, or that from 
Philippus (ibid. 236), who refers to the evvouln 
achieved by Augustus, are presumably respon- 
sible for Suidas’ definition. 
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II. Heroportus, 1. 65-66. 


In Herodotus’ description of Sparta’s rise to power there is notoriously an 
impossible mixture of chronologies. Within the same chapter he appears to 
attribute the reforms of Lycurgus to two entirely different dates, some centuries 
apart. No kind of explanation can abolish the discrepancy, but we may still ask 
where the confusion begins and ends in Herodotus’ narrative, and how he came to be 
led astray. 

He begins on the comparatively firm ground of the reigns of Leon and 
Agesicles, which can be assigned with certainty to the early sixth century. He then 
describes the unsatisfactory condition of Sparta before these reigns, and introduces 
the remedy with the words peréBadov Se Bde és evvopinv: Avxovpyov xrA. The follow- 
ing section on Lycurgus is in the form of an excursus, and is closed with a re- 
sumption of the introductory formula in the words otrw peraBaddvres evvouyOnoay, 
after which Herodotus returns to his starting point in the reigns of Leon and 
Agesicles. If it were not for the matter of this excursus, we should certainly under- 
stand from the chapter at large that Sparta suffered some disorder at the end of the 
seventh century, which was cured about 600 B.c. 

Within this excursus we have first the oracle and the opinion of oi pev dy tives 
that the Pythia also prescribed to Lycurgus the later Spartan system of life, then 
the Spartan view that Lycurgus found his model in Crete and a short summary of 
his reforms. Herodotus appears to proceed directly from the disorders of the late 
seventh century to Lycurgus and the oracle. But the oracle is about a shadowy 
person who may turn out to be a god or a man, and it is highly unlikely that any 
informant of Herodotus can have placed so uncertain a character in the Sparta of 
c. 600 B.c. In any case, the oracle has nothing to do with the reforms,’ and may be 
excused from giving a date. The Spartan version dates Lycurgus clearly, making 
him the uncle of king Labotas, who from his place in the genealogy can hardly have 
reigned much later than the early ninth century. The non-Spartan version, a short 
appendix to the oracle, has little opportunity to exhibit a date, but I think that in it 
the Pythia speaks to Lycurgus at his Spartan date in remote antiquity. For if in 
this non-Spartan story Lycurgus himself lived at the end of the seventh century, it is 
hard to see how he was kept from conversation with Solon, or from betraying in 
some other way his presence in a very well-populated period: or if this foreign 
version spoke originally of the reform of Sparta at this date by some other legislator 
than Lycurgus we have still to account for the insertion of Lycurgus’ name into a 
story which obstinately refused to conform to his date.? 

But no word of Herodotus seriously suggests that the non-Spartan Lycurgus 
differed in date from the Spartan, and these complications are beside the point, At 
the end of the excursus Herodotus, untroubled by any thought of chronology, leaps 
from ‘the ninth century to the sixth, asserting quite unambiguously that the successes 
of Sparta in the reigns of Leon and Agesicles were the immediate outcome of the 
reforms of Lycurgus. The backward leap is doubtless made at the beginning of the 
excursus. No Greek tradition told him of a seventh century Lycurgus. 

We have still the second question, how Herodotus came to be misled. It is 
generally supposed that he had heard something of a drastic constitutional reform 
about 600 s.c., and that this information has been imperfectly combined with a con- 
tradictory tradition, the later official Spartan view that the constitution, as it stood in 


interest lay in the raising of the original date of 
their present constitution, not in the intrusion of 
Lycurgus into a setting much later than the 
Spartan date for him. 


1 Cf. Wade Gery in C.A.H. iii, p. 562, n. 2. 

2 Much has been placed to the credit of 
Spartan ingenuity in perverting legend. But 
there is no place here for this factor, Sparta's 
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the fifth century, was the work of Lycurgus.* But this does not properly represent 
the words of Herodotus. The Spartans were xaxovoywrara cyeddv révrwv “EAAnvev 
Kara Te ohéeas avrovs Kai eivow drpdcpecxro, that is, they were very disorderly among 
themselves, and behaved so ill that it was impossible for strangers to have dealings 
with them. Then, peréBadov és evvopinv, they decided to lead better lives. There is 
here no word of the constitution, though it is clear that there was an important 
change of some kind. 

It is‘-important to keep entirely clear the two sets of facts which Herodotus has 
falsely combined. There is the change from xaxovopia to evvouia, a change which 
was effected about 600 B.c. and has not necessarily any bearing on the constitution 
whatever, and there is the system of Lycurgus, a system of which the Spartan con- 
stitution was a part, whose institution was placed, rightly or wrongly, at a very early 
stage in the history of Dorian Sparta. Herodotus has made the one the immediate 
cause of tle other, and once we grant his complete recklessness of the chronology, it 
is easy enough to see how he came by the combination. When he asked the cause 
of the existing eivoyia of Sparta, the Spartans replied in all sincerity that it was due 
to the workings of the Lycurgan system. They did not insist on the fact that this 
system had not always worked harmoniously, and it is likely enough that he heard 
elsewhere the story of the seventh-century troubles of Sparta. In Sparta he could 
find no other news of their cure than that the Spartan evvouia was due to Lycurgus. 
So he jumped to the conclusion that these disorders had preceded Lycurgus, and that 
it was the institution of the Lycurgan system that had put down the xaxovoyia, The 
confusion is his own, and we must recognize its wildness, even though his thoughtless 
combination may be nearer the historical truth than was the official Spartan view 
itself. / 


III. TuHucypipes, 1. 18, 


Thucydides compresses the early history of Sparta into a single sentence of 
parenthesis in a section devoted to Sparta’s dissolution of the tyrannies. I quote it 
in full, since the whole question is of its translation : 

» yop Aaxedaipwv peta thy KTiow TOV viv évotkotvTwv avTHY Awpiov émi mXeiorov Sv 
iopev xpovov oracidcaca Suws éx TadatTarov Kai nuvounOn Kai alet arupdvvevtos Hy: ern 
yap €or pddurta tetrpaxdoia Kal oAlyw mA«ciw és THY TeAevTHV TOvde TOU woAéuov ad’ od 
AaxeSaipovioe TH adTH ToAcTEeig XpOvTas Kal de’ avTd Suvdpevor Kai Ta év Tails GAAats woAcoe 
kabioracay. 

It has generally been assumed that in this sentence Thucydides antedates the 
Spartan evvouzia, making it coeval with a constitution set up shortly before 800. The 
reason for this assumption is to be found in the doubled xai of the second line, This 
at first sight compels us to subordinate both the verbs of the first clause to éx 
tadaitdétov, of which the succeeding clause will then be an explanation. Thus the 
four hundred years of the constitution date the establishment of evvouia. I believe 
this to be a wrong reading of the sentence, not merely because the statement that 
emerges is at variance with the known facts, but because it drives us to ignore one 
factor in the order of Thucydides’ sentence, and to attribute to him an unsound 
argument on a point little related to the matter of the remainder of the chapter. 

In the normal interpretation we must ignore the fact that Thucydides has 
coupled aieé with drupdvvevros fv, but not with yivoyyiOy. If we join aie, like the rest, 
with éx raXa:rérov, we must translate ‘continuously from the earliest times’, a sense 
which is harmless though aieé adds little. But as the sentence stands, this un- 
assuming qualification is attached to one only of the two verbs, and the distinction 


mostly understand from xaxovouwraro and evvo- 
plny some constitutional change. 


’ This summary statement hardly does justice 
to the varied and ingenious theories which have 
been put forward. My point is only that they 
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thus achieved is so slight that we may fairly call it meaningless. Thucydides must 
have meant more than this, and aiei must stand for something that is true of Sparta’s 
escape from tyranny, but not of her evvoyia., 

Here an alternative meaning lies to hand. It is precisely the truth that Sparta 
had not always been an orderly state, but had always been exempt from tyranny. 
To obtain this meaning, we must suppose that the force of €«x raAa:rdrov stops short 
at nvvounOn, and that in the clause aici... #v we have a new idea largely un- 
connected with the contrast of ordovs and evvouia. But this will not do either, for it 
means that we must completely disregard the doubled xai. The solution, I believe, 
is that Thucydides has run two ideas together, (a) that Sparta had reached political 
stability without the intervening stage of tyranny through which so many Greek 
states had to pass in the course of their development, and (5) that Sparta had escaped 
from tyranny altogether. The first idea is responsible for the connection by the 
doubled «ai, the second for the intrusive aieé,! 

But the more we regard aiei arupavvevros Av as a distinct clause embodying a 
separate idea, the more likely it is that the succeeding clause, érn ydp éore xri., 
qualifies this and not the remoter €x raAactdrov nivouyOn. Here the exact meaning 
of yvvounOm becomes relevant. It is sharply contrasted with orac.dcaca, and means 
that after a period of internal strife the Spartans recovered themselves and began to 
conduct their affairs in a more orderly way. This has not necessarily any bearing 
on the constitution whatever, and the date of the change is not proved by any state- 
ment about the continuity of the constitution. On the other hand, a tyranny is 
bound to be, or to lead to, an interruption of the constitution, and if the Spartans 
had used the same constitution for four hundred years, then it was certain that in 
that period they had had no tyrant. We may pay Thucydides the compliment of 
supposing that he wished to apply this argument where it was relevant. 

Further, the section at large is entirely about the sixth-century Spartan cam- 
paign to suppress the tyrants. The contrast of ordovs and evvopia is incidental, the 
statement that Sparta had avoided tyranny near to the general direction of the 
chapter, so that the explanatory continuation is more likely to attach to their 
freedom from tyrants than to their orderliness, The final clause, xai &:’ aird Svvdpevor 
xrh., continues along the same line: they took their authority as liberators from 
the fact that they had themselves avoided tyranny and maintained their con- 
stitution. 

If this interpretation is correct, the opening clauses of the sentence are hard to 
translate literally, but the whole might be expanded into the following: 

‘For since the foundation of Sparta by her present Dorian inhabitants, though 
she suffered the longest period of faction of any state we know, yet at a very early 
time she brought herself to order, without undergoing a tyranny; indeed she never 
had a tyrant, for it is about four hundred years, and a little over, to the end of this 


intended to be common to both clauses, but are 
not regarded in the second. He does not assign 


1 That this is not an imaginary difficulty, 
frivolously conjured up to support the historical 





credit of Thucydides by a forced interpretation 
of his text, is shown by the comment of Steup 
and Classen, who adhere to the orthodox his- 
torical interpretation of the passage, but never- 
theless regard the position of the first «ai with 
mistrust, and remark that we sbould have ex- 
pected it before é« wada:rdrov. Steup, in the 
appendix to ii. 46. 1, distinguishes two classes 
in his examples of the delayed xai, one in which 
the idea of joining the two clauses with xai.. . 
xai was not originally in the writer’s mind, and 
the other in which a word or words have been 
placed before the first xai, which were originally 


this example to either class (indeed, their 
reasons for regarding this as a delayed xai are 
nowhere given), but I imagine that it is nearer 
to the second. Thucydides set out, so to speak, 
to say that Sparta had had no tyrant since the 
recovery from ordois, and then superimposed 
the fact that she had never had a tyrant at all. 
The root of the matter is that Thucydides moves 
very fast, and does not always wait for the com- 
pletion of his own constructions. But though 
dissections are bound to be clumsy, we cannot 
neglect any factor in his building of a sentence. 
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war, that the Spartans have enjoyed the same constitution, and from this they gained 
the influence by which they regulated the affairs of the other states.’ 

Thus Thucydides dates the Spartan constitution to the ninth century, though he 
gives. it a later date within that century than we can extract from Herodotus and 
the genealogy. But the end of the ordovs, the change to e’vopia, is not dated, except 
by the words é« maXa:rdrov and the presumption that it comes within the four 
hundred years, Taken absolutely, é« waAa:trdrov need not necessarily mean a date 
before 600, for Herodotus can say rd madasdv of a state of affairs which came into 
being about 570 and continued for many years after that date.! Alternatively, it 
might be taken as a comparative, like éri rX<io-rov ypovov, and then the nearest rival 
of any magnitude would be Corinth, who could date her eivopia, the edvouta of Pindar’s 
thirteenth Olympian, from the fall of the tyranny, about 583. In either case it is 
likely that the facts which Thucydides describes are the same that emerge from the 
muddled statement of Herodotus. They would be before Thucydides, if only in the 
confused version of Herodotus, but he can easily have heard himself a more co- 
herent version. The important point is, that though he recognized the fact that 
Sparta’s constitution had not always worked harmoniously, he still believed in its 
antiquity. 

IV. TyrTagus.? 

A. Aristotle, Politics 1307a: a list of the causes of ordoxs in aristocratic states: 

€rt Gtav of peév amopwor iav, ot 8 evropwow kai pddAwra év Tois ToAguots TODTO 
yiverar. ouvéBy 8 Kal rovTo év Aaxedaipove id Tov Meconviaxdy wéAeuov. SiAov Se Kat 
tovTo €x THS Tupraiov roimoews THs KaAovpéevns Evvopias: OAtBopevor yap tives Sia dv 
ToAcnov Heiovy avadacrov Toveiv THY Xwpay, 

B. Strabo, 362: to prove Tyrtaeus a native Spartan: xai yap elvai dyow éxeibev 
&v ty édeyeig, Hv ércypadovow Evvopiav 

avrds yap Kpoviwy, cadAwredpavov récis “Hons, 
Zevs “HpaxArcidars trHvde Sedwxe modu > 

olow aya mpodurdvtes "Epivedv nveudevra 
evpetav [léAoros viwov adixdpueba, 

C, (i) Plutarch, Lycurgus 6: rider of Theopompus and Polydorus to the rhetra: 
éreccav S€ kai avtoi tiv moAw ws TOU Beod raita rpoordccovtos, ws mov Tipratos ém- 
pépvntar Sua TovTwr - 

I PoiBov axovcavres IlvOwvoGev oikad’ Evecxav 
pavreias Te Oeov Kai TeA€evT’ Exrea- 
d&pxew pev BovdAns Ocotiunrovs BacrAjas 
olot péeAer Lardptas ipepderoa OKs, 
5 mperBuras Te yépovras, erecta Sé Snporas avdpas 
evOeiats pytpats avramaperPopevovs. 
1. Amyot. MSS. ot trade vixav. 3. Z ropa. 


e 


(ii) Diodorus vii. fr. 12 (Vogel)=Exc. Vat. 3: dre 6 avrds Avxotpyos iveyxe 
xpnopov ex AeAdhov wepi rhs pirapyvpias Tdv év Taporpias péper pvnpovevopevoy * 
a diroxpynparia Lrdpray Al, GAXO Sé ovdev. 





1 Herodotus ii. 179: the peculiar position of 
Naucratis under Amasis. [Cf., however, ].H.S. 
1937, pp. 227 ff. If Mr. Cook’s view is correct, 
the reference is to a date c. 615-610, not c. 570: 
but this need not seriously affect my argument. ] 

? I am assuming throughout this section that 
there was a seventh-century poet named Tyr- 
taeus, and that we have some fragments of his 
works, In particular, I wish to see if any 
coherent and credible picture of the poem can 


be formed on the hypothesis that Tyrtaeus 
wrote fragment C. Previous writers have too 
readily assumed that the content of fragment C 
was certain, and have judged its authorship by 
the light of their historical views on Tyrtaeus or 
the rhetra. The literary and metrical argu- 
ments I cannot discuss, except to say that to the 
best of my belief the lines I have assigned to 
Tyrtaeus could have been written by him. 
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I dn yap apyupdrogos avag éExdepyos ’ArdAAwv 
XprooKouns Expy wiovos é£ advbrov > 
apxew pev Bovdyn Oeoripnrovs BacrAjas 
olot péAe. Zrdprys ioxepoeooa TOAs, 
5 per Bvyeveis Se yepovras, érecta Sé Snporas avdpas 
evOeins pytpas avraraperBopéevors. 
pvbeiobar S¢ ra kara Kai épdev mavra Sixara, 
pndere eriBovrcvew TySe wéA«EL, 
Sypou te TAHOE vinnv Kai Kdpros érecOas - 
10 Doi Bos yap mepi rav BS’ avéednve moder. 
1. A second hand has added in the margin: 7 IIvia éypnoe rw Avxodpyy epi 
Tov TOALTLKOV OUTWS. 
Herm: de yap. 
8. Bach: pide re BovAcvew rd TOA <oKorwy>. 


A and B are definitely assigned to a poem of Tyrtaeus with the title of Eunomia, 
and from them alone we can gather a fair idea of the content of this poem. 

A gives the situation. Tyrtaeus was writing about the condition of Sparta 
during the second Messenian war.’ The dates of this war are not exactly fixed, but 
there is a very strong probability that it was fought in or near the decade 650-640,? 
while the establishment of the classical Spartan evvoyia is probably to be dated about 
a generation later, near the year 600. This is a point of great importance, for if 
these dates are correct, it means that Tyrtaeus’ poem cannot have been concerned 
with this reformation. The title,‘ indeed, offers no presumption that it was, though 
it does suggest that he was faced with something of the same problem that was 
solved a generation later. It indicates only that the subject was discipline and 
obedience to the law; but since Aristotle understood from the poem that there was 
danger of a revolution, it requires no great stretch of the imagination to guess that 
Tyrtaeus here summoned the malcontents to abandon their agitation and return to 


their obedience. 


The first couplet of B gives a hint of the nature of this summons. These lines, 


of Lepreon and Elis suggests the conditions of 
the late fifth century and is probably influenced 
by Thucydides v. 31 ff., entirely in the manner 
of the author of the Anaxilas story. Cf. J. 
Kroymann, Sparta und Messenien, the latest 
statement of the Rhianus question.] I would 
accept Ure’s connexion of Herodotus iii. 47 and 
59 (The Origin of Tyranny, p. 177). (3) The 
Eusebian dates (c. 635) and Suidas’ date for 
Tyrtaeus (640-637) are uncertain ground, and in 
this class comes also Rhianus’ attribution of 
the war of Anaxandros and Latychidas I. (4) I 
see no reason to regard as authentic the figure 
ascribed to Epaminondas in Plutarch, mor. 194), 
or to prefer it to the unreliable figures of Iso- 
crates, Archid. 26, Dinarchus, in Dem. 99, 29, OF 
Lycurgus, in Leocr.62 : nor do I greatly care for 
the figures of Pausanias iv. 23 and 27. 

3 For this date see below, p. 99. It is at least 
certain that the number of the tribes had not yet 
been changed when Tyrtaeus, still during the 
second Messenian war, wrote the line (i. 12) 
xwpls Ilduurol re cal ‘Trre7s H5[2 Avpaives.] 

4 Whether this name was given to the poem 
before or after 600 makes little difference. 


i It is true that the phrase iwd rév médepoyr is 
in itself uncertain, and could as well mean ‘just 
after the war’. But this seems to be excluded 
by the context. Aristotle has just said that such 
things are especially liable to happen during 
wars, and id rév wédepor in this sentence echoes 
the év rots wodéuos Of the last. 

2 The main grounds for the date here assigned 
to the war are these: (1) Tyrtaeus himself 
ascribes the first war to alyunral warépwv jueré- 
pwr warépes. Such evidence as there is for the 
date of the first war points without exception 
to the latter half of the eighth century, and 
I think that Tyrtaeus meant literally ‘our 
fathers’ fathers’. (2) The second Messenian 
war is somehow to be identified with the war 
in which Sparta broke the power of Pheidon, 
and the decline of Argos is to be measured by 
the rise of tyrannies in Sicyon, Epidaurus and 
elsewhere. I cannot here argue this thesis at 
length, but I think the list of allies in Pau- 
sanias iv. 15. 4 entirely worthless, and the 
grouping given in Strabo, 355, 358 and 362 not 
only possible but likely. [Of Pausanias’ allies, 
only Arcadia and Corinth can be traced with 
any plausibility to Rhianus, while the allocation 
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with their reiteration of the source of the royal authority, evidently contain a point 
by which Tyrtaeus laid some store: the son of Cronos himself, Hera’s husband, 
Zeus gave this city to the Heraclidae.! In fact, the loyalty which Tyrtaeus strove 
to revive was loyalty to the kings, and with this simple remedy he hoped to cure all 
Sparta’s troubles. He proposed no wide-reaching scheme for the reorganization of 
the whole life of Sparta, but issued instead a straightforward call to loyalty; and this 
is what we should expect of the poet who was in some sense a general,* faced with 
the situation which Aristotle describes. 

So far there is no serious obstacle to the interpretation of the poem, except 
perhaps the title. C is a different matter. We have here six lines from Plutarch, 
attributed to Tyrtaeus in general but to no poem in particular, and from Diodorus a 
series of lines related in a wholly uncertain way to Lycurgus. The proverb at least 
has nothing to do with Tyrtaeus, but the succeeding ten lines have been amalga- 
mated with Plutarch’s six on the strength of the coincidence of lines 3-6 in the two 
quotations, and the curious compound which results attributed to the Eunomia on 
the ground that it reflects the content of the rhetra preserved in Plutarch, Lycurgus 6. 
After this, it is hardly surprising to find that some historians have lost heart, and 
have denied Tyrtaeus’ authorship.’ 

The resemblance even of Diodorus’ lines to the rhetra has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and is in fact confined to the last couplet of his quotation and the 
concluding sentence of the rhetra.* Further, the mere fact that Plutarch cites his 
six lines as evidence for the rider which virtually cancelled certain clauses of the 
rhetra should make us hesitate to identify the content of these lines with the content 
of the rhetra itself. Finally, though the rhetra may well be connected with reforms 
carried through about 600, the poem entitled Eunomia certainly need not refer to 
those reforms, and if A is gennine, cannot. 

Plutarch believed that the six lines he quoted embodied an oracle given to 
Theopompus and Polydorus in confirmation of their rider to the rhetra—ai 6e 
oxoAdv 6 Sapos aipoito, rovs mperBvyeveas Kai apxayéras amrootarnpas ypev. If the 
oracle set out to confirm this retractation, it does so very vaguely, and if we had 
the lines without the explanation, I think we should judge them to be a general 
statement of the Spartan constitution at a stage rather earlier than that of the rhetra 
or its rider, for it is distinctly more royalist in spirit than either. In the rhetra 
we hear of the kings only as members of the council (tpsaxovra yepovoiav civ apyxa- 
yérais kataotnoavra), and in the rider they are still placed after the council. In 
the poem they take first place and are given a couplet to themselves; Sparta is 
entrusted to their care, while the council is barely mentioned;® and the people 





1 The Heraclidae must here be the kings. 
Elsewhere Tyrtaeus calls the Spartans at large 
sons of Heracles (8. 1, if this is Tyrtaeus), but 
here, in the second couplet, they are marked oft 
from the main body of the Spartans. He can 
hardly mean, as Pindar sometimes does, the 
tribe Hylleis, and must refer to the kings. 

2 Strabo, 362. The meaning of orparnyjou 
in this passage is not entirely clear. Dr. Bowra 
has drawn my attention to the importance of 
fr, 1. 12-17 in this connection. 

3 Cf., for instance, Ehrenberg, Neugriinder des 
Staates, p. 33: ‘Daran, dass sie den Inhalt der 
grossen Rhetra widergeben, kann kein ernst- 
licher Zweifel sein. Dann aber kénnen sie 
nicht von Tyrtaios stammen ’. 

* Provided always that the restoration of the 
corrupt ending (yauwdaryopiaynuny Kai xpdros) 


follows, as I think it must, the lines usually 
attempted. Cf, Wilamowitz, Die Textgeschichte 
dey griechischen Lyrik : Wilamowitz, who recog- 
nizes most of the difficulties of the normal inter- 
pretation, declines any decision. Cf. also 
Meyer, Forschungen i, 227-9. 

5 It makes a certain difference whether we 
accept the re which follows mwpecBiras in Plu- 
tarch’s text or the dé of the Vatican palimpsest. 
The latter would place the council in an inter- 
mediate position between kings and people. 
But the readings of the palimpsest are mostly 
inferior : BovAy and evOelns pyrpas are obviously 
wrong, and I prefer rpecBvras to mpecBvyeveis or 
mpecBvyevéas, which can easily have crept in 
from the rider to the rhetra (Plutarch, mer. 
789e, surely refers to the rhetra and not, as 
Edmonds appears to think, to this poem.) On 


G 
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are confined to the acclamation of the proposals set before them by their 
superiors.! 

This insistence on the kings is as foreign to the spirit of the rhetra as it is 
appropriate to Tyrtaeus, and the direct connection of these lines with the rider is at 
least open to doubt. But they would be of use to a conservative reformer who 
wished to cut down the powers of the dayos, and may well have been cited by the 
authors, whoever they were, of the ‘rider of Theopompus’. It is after all possible 
that the context in which Plutarch quotes them may not be the original context, and 
in any case we may have to choose between his setting for the lines and his attribu- 
tion of them to Tyrtaeus, for if the rhetra is to be connected with reforms which took 
place about 600, then tlz rider must be later than any known poem of Tyrtaeus, not 
excepting the Eunomia. In view of the content of the quotation we are bound to 
prefer the ascription to the context, and since B2 and C4 express precisely the same 
attitude to Spartan politics, it is very tempting to assign Plutarch’s lines not only to 
Tyrtaeus but to the Eunomia itself. 

I have begun with Plutarch’s lines, since these at least are expressly attributed 
to Tyrtaeus. The verses quoted by Diodorus are much less coherent, and are not 
ascribed at all. From the coincidence of lines 3-6 with four of Plutarch’s lines, it is 
clear that we have at least some lines from Tyrtaeus, but there may easily be a 
break at any point after line 6, as there is certainly a break between the proverb 
and line 1. 

Certainly the last couplet must be separated from lines 3-6. The hexameter is 
a versification of the final clause of the rhetra, embodying its assertion of the sove- 
reignty of the dauos, and amounts to a direct denial of the doctrine of the lines cited 
by Plutarch. Tyrtaeus, the author of the Eunomia, is the last person we should 
expect to find at any time celebrating the claims of the people, and we may perhaps 
regard these verses not only as separate from the earlier verses, but actually as a 
polemic against them.2 The pentameter, petulant and unimpressive, reads like a 
contradiction of the opening couplet. In this separation there is no great difficulty, 
for we have no reason to think that the excerptor found these lines continuously in 
Diodorus’ text, while even that text gives, I believe, only an edited version of 
Tyrtaeus’ poem.? 

About the intervening couplet, lines 7-8, it is more difficult to come to any 
certain conclusion, owing to the unsettled state of the text of line 8. The current 
versification, pndé te BovAcvey rH de woACL <aKoAWv>, seems to be born of the desire 
to connect these lines more effectually with the rider of Theopompus, and if we 
accept Dindorf’s emendation of the éé of line 7 into re, adding this couplet to the 


oracle and making dnpdras avépas the subject of the infinitives, we can construct an - 


oracle much nearer to the content of the rider than Plutarch’s. But it is not the 
oracle we read in Plutarch, and the dubious gain of making a secure connection 
between this poem and the rider hardly repays the cost of a triple corruption in two 
lines of Diodorus and a lacuna in the text of Plutarch. 

On the other hand, it would be rash to maintain that the text is sound. As 


the other hand, icxepdecoa seems an unlikely over in three words. 

corruption of ivepéeooa, though I have no clear 1 There is of course no difference in practice, 
idea what it would mean if true. For the sake so far as the people are concerned, between this 
of the construction, re seems preferable. The and the rhetra, for the rhetra gains them no 
whole difficulty of the sentence is to continue more than the power to decide on the proposals 





Gpxew BovrAjs as a verb through the second 
couplet, and this is easier with re. The council, 
then, is joined with the kings in the initiation of 
state business, not subordinated to them. But 
it remains true that the kings bulk very large in 
these two couplets, while the council is passed 


set before them. But the difterence of emphasis 
is very great. 

2 Cf. Meyer, op. cit. pp. 228-9, and n, 2, 
p. 96. But the collocation is more probably a 
pure accident. 

2 See below, p. 99, on the opening couplets. 
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they stand, these lines have no satisfactory subject, and while line 8 as a whole is 
certainly not verse, r5e méAa is scarcely prose. But the reading ér:fovAevev is 
tempting, and it is just possible that we should retain the text as a condensation 
into prose of some lines succeeding line 6,' with r78e réXe taken up directly out of 
the poem. In this case the injunction to speak fair and behave well must be 
addressed to the people,? for it is their good behaviour that Tyrtaeus wants, and he 
could hardly here cast doubt on the wisdom or good faith of the kings or council. 
Further, BovAevew is here excluded, for it is no fit description of the function of the 
people, taken by themselves: but if this and the preceding lines are from the 
Eunomia, pydere eriBovAcvew is particularly appropriate. The subject may have 
been expressed in the original pentameter, or more probably there is a break 
between lines 6 and 7, since it is in any case doubtful if these two lines can be part 
of the oracle. 

There remains the opening. Those editors are surely right who regard the two 
couplets as alternative, and of the two there can be little doubt that Plutarch’s is 
the original. His two lines, spare and straightforward, are entirely appropriate to 
the lines which follow, not great poetry but a possible Tyrtaean couplet, while 
Diodorus’ version, with its heavy load of conventional epithets toppling over into 
the pentameter, is entirely foreign to the style. The reason for the substitution lies 
to hand. The marginal commentator is doubtless right in thinking that Diodorus 
took this for a Lycurgan oracle,* and his indeterminate opening would admit of this, 
while Plutarch’s first line must have a plural subject. 

But this still leaves us with a problem, the original subjects of évecxav, for if my 
argument is correct, we cannot take the authors of Theopompus’ rider. Here we 
may perhaps find the solution of another problem. Hellanicus attributed the Spartan 
constitution to the original Heraclid founders, Eurysthenes and Procles, a vagary for 
which he was rebuked by that loyal Lycurgan Ephorus,‘ and for which no satisfac- 
tory explanation has yet been found. But it has long been remarked that Tyrtaeus 
cannot have named Lycurgus in any connection. His poems were extant throughout 
the main period of controversy and for long afterward, and were used by many 
authors to illustrate early Sparta: had he named Lycurgus, he must have been 
quoted. On the other hand, by Herodotus’ time the legend was universal. We 
must look for its birth between the time of Tyrtaeus and the fifth century, and the 
natural assumption is that it was begotten by the anonymous reformers of c. 600. 
Thus Tyrtaeus is free of the Lycurgus legend,® but if any fifth-century author 
attributes the constitution elsewhere, we must find some positive reason. It is at 
least a probable guess that Tyrtaeus ascribed his oracle, with its royalist outline of 
the Spartan constitution, to the original Heraclid kings, and that Hellanicus relied 


1 This suggestion was made by Wilamowitz scure. The doctrine of the lines would suit 
in Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 282, but later Pausanias, but he would hardly have ascribed 
withdrawn in Die Textgeschichte der griechischen the oracle to his enemy Lycurgus. Perhaps the 
Lyrik, on the ground that rgde was inexplicable. position will be clearer if we are ever delivered 

2 Meyer, who kept the text of line 8, insisted from the reading dx’ éyxwulwy mhelorwy in 
that the subject of line 7 must be the Spartans Strabo 366. 
at large, and joined lines 7-8 with 9-10, as ¢ Hellanicus, F.G.H. 4 F 116, or Ephorus 70 
polemic against the views of 3-6. Ifthe lines F 118 (Strabo 366). Hellanicus is the only 
are not from Tyrtaeus, we have more latitude in known dissentient from the Lycurgan tradition, 
the choice of a subject, but I cannot see why we __for we have no right to extract an opinion from 





must choose ‘all the Spartans’, or what is the 
connection of thought between the two couplets, 
The connecting re of line g only makes matters 
worse. 

3 His immediate authority is no doubt 
Ephorus, but the original adaptor remains ob- 


Thucydides’ silence. 

5 This disposes of Meyer’s objection that the 
Delphic origin of the Lycurgan constitution was 
not believed in Sparta at this early date, and 
that the lines are therefore a fourth - century 


fabrication, 
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on this passage, a passage not normally regarded, just as no historian ascribed the 
constitution to Aegimius on the strength of the first Pythian. 

If this is so, then the subjects of évexay in C 1 are the Heraclidae of B 2. This 
provides a further link between C and the Eunomia, and I incline to think that we 
may add C to the poem, reading within it certainly the six lines from Plutarch, and 
perhaps a further fragment from Diodorus, This part of the poem must have hada 
varied history. The task of those who first attributed the oracle to Theopompus 
would be simplified if, as is quite probable, Tyrtaeus did not further name his 
Heraclids, but for the ascription to Lycurgus positive adaptation was needed. But 
it is clear that Lycurgan oracles had been extensively written and edited before the 
time of Ephorus,’ and there is no real reason why this oracle should have been 
immune, even if it had to be lifted from a wholly extant poem of Tyrtaeus. The 
remaining fragment is more uncertain. The injunction to refrain from further 
plotting can hardly be part of an oracle brought back by Eurysthenes and Procles, 
but may well have come from any poem of Tyrtaeus, more particularly from the 
Eunomia ; yet it would be easy to fit it, perhaps as part of another oracle, into the 
story of Lucurgus. The concluding couplet in Diodorus’ text is, I imagine, part of a 
versification of the rhetra, and its present position purely accidental. 

I would thus suggest the following reconstruction of Tyrtaeus’ Eunomia. The 
poet had reason to fear a revolution, probably from those whose lands were in 
Messenia and had suffered in the course of the war. To combat this movement, he 
wrote a poem about discipline and good order, in which he tried to recall the mal- 
contents to their loyalty to the kings. He stressed the fact that Zeus had originally 
given the care of Sparta into the hands of the Heraclid kings, and told how these 
kings had led them from Erineus to the Peloponnese ; and as a further sanction he 
gave, in an elegiac version, an oracle which he said they had brought from Apollo at 
Delphi. In this oracle the leadership of the kings was emphasized, and the people 
confined to the acclamation of the proposals laid before them by their leaders—in his 
enthusiasm he contemplates only e’Geiat pijrpac. The moral of the whole was that 
the Spartans must follow their kings loyally and abandon their plots, and this moral 
was perhaps embodied in the mutilated lines preserved only by Diodorus. 


V. SPARTA AND LycurRGuS. 


It is impossible to leave this evidence without expressing some view of the 
problems of the Spartan constitution. I have no wish to attempt here an examina- 
tion at length of the questions involved, but, briefly speaking, the evidence discussed 
above seems to contribute to the following view of Spartan history. 

Before c. 600 Sparta was not governed by the Lycurgan system, or anything 
that resembled it. The normal life of Sparta, as it is reflected in the poems of 
Alcman, is totally unlike the barrack-life which the authors of the fourth century so 
much admired in Sparta; the archaeological evidence shows that Sparta imported 
freely in the seventh century, and practically ceased to do so in the sixth ;2 the army 
which Tyrtaeus led suffered from disorders which have no parallel in the classical 
Spartan army; and in Herodotus and the Eunomia of Tyrtaeus we learn of serious 
political troubles in the same period. The evidence of the Eunomia also shows that 
the balance of the constitution was radically different in his time, the kings being far 
more prominent than they were later. Further, the constitution was not then 
attributed to Lycurgus, but seems to have been regarded as original to Dorian 
Sparta. 

1 Cf., for instance, the raurddao 54 rwes archaeological evidence, cf. Blakeway in Class. 


xpnopol of Plutarch, Lysander 26. Rev, 1935, p. 185. 
2 For this and subsequent references to the 
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The evidence for an important change about 600 is strong. Herodotus is clear 
that the disorders of the seventh century were ended once for all at this date, and 
thought the change important enough to connect it with the foundation of the 
Lycurgan system. The archaeological evidence shows that the factors which caused 
the decline in Spartan imports began to operate soon after 600, and the change in 
the number and nature of the tribes is to be placed somewhere between the second 
Messenian war and a date about 570. Everything goes to show that the period 
round 600 was a period of important change, and the overwhelming probability is 
that the classical Spartan system was set up in this period. To the san.e date we 
should probably assign the rhetra also. I have already argued that its attitude to 
the kings and constitution is more modern than that of the Eunomia, and Mr. Wade 
Gery points out that there is good ground for attributing the rhetra to c. 600 in the 
phrase ¢vAds dvAafavra, which is presumably to be connected with the change 
of tribes. 

Nevertheless, Thucydides did not regard this change as an interruption to the 
Spartan constitution, and Herodotus’ language, carefully examined, shows that he 
made the change to evvopia an effect of the institution of Lycurgus’ system, but not 
in itself a constitutional change. Writing before later controversy had further 
obscured the truth, they had the best information, and their agreement is important : 
and in general, that the Spartan constitution had remained unaltered since a very 
early foundation is almost the only point common to all our accounts. For this 
view there is much to be said. The main political institutions must all go back to 
early date. The kings had always been there, had indeed existed before Lycurgus, 
and they must always have had some council. This was surely the yepovoia, the 
only council we know at Sparta at any period. The only reason to doubt its 
antiquity is that Plutarch, ascribing it to Lycurgus, makes its establishment the 
purpose of the rhetra. But the content of the rhetra shows that this was not its only 
or its main object, and in any case we cannot think that Sparta went without 
a council till the sixth century. But clearly the council was of some concern to the 
authors of the rhetra, and it may be that its numbers were first firmly fixed at this 
time, and perhaps its powers were now defined as against the kings. A similar 
reasoning would suggest that the apella also was an original part of the constitution, 
but that the rhetra now secured its regular meeting and its authority. The ephors 
too go back to an early date, for the list of eponymous ephors reached back to the 
middle of the eighth century.? 

Thus the machinery at least of the classical government of Sparta was in 
existence long before 600, and to this extent the reformers could claim that they left 
the constitution intact. In certain other respects they could also claim precedent. 
Thus, for instance, Ephorus tells us that the ¢.éir:a were earlier called by the Cretan 
name dvépeia, and quotes from Alcman : 


, 4 4 > , 
Poivats § Kai év Graco ev 
> 5 4 4 6 , , ~ , 3 
av PeLWyV Tapa aALTUMLOVEDTL T PeTr et Tratava KATaAPX ELV. 


Though Alcman’s feasts were little like the later ¢.diria, the institution existed in 
some form in the seventh century, and it would not be difficult to work it into the 
system. In like manner, it may be, the other details of the social system were put 
together from scattered and irregular practices of the earlier Sparta. Further, the 
gradual change implied in the archaeological evidence finds a simple economic 


1 Tyrtaeus fr. 1. 12, and Herodotus ix. 10, this interpretation of the rhetra, Ehrenberg, 
etc.: and Plutarch, Solon 10, ad fin. (the five Neugriinder des Staates, pp. 22 ff. 
Spartan arbitrators), Herodotus i. 67. 5. (the 3 Ephorus, F.G.H. 70 F 149 (Strabo 482). 
five dya0oepyoi). Cf. Aristotle, Politics, 12724. 


2 Cf. Meyer, Forschungen i. pp, 246-8, and for 
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explanation in the retention of an obsolescent iron currency at a time when the rest 
of the Greek world had turned or was turning to silver. In this way, and by no 
innovation, the reformers tried to resist the economic influences of the time. 

On the other hand, the change of the tribes was a more drastic alteration, and 
can hardly have pretended archaism. But it is not so hard to see how tradition 
passed it over. To most Greeks the obvious sign of a change of wodcreia was a 
change in the basis of the franchise, and though it is possible that some new citizens 
were now admitted, there is no question here of a change 2f principle. The parallel 
between Athens and Sparta is striking. Cleisthenes altered the numbers of the 
Athenian council, changed the organization of the electorate and admitted new 
citizens, but for all that the Athenians of the fourth century believed that they lived 
under a Solonian constitution: so too the anonymous reformers of Sparta are neg- 
lected for Lycurgus.' It is tempting to pursue the analogy further. In Athens, the 
change from four tribes of descent to ten local tribes is followed by a decline in the 
archonship, and the generals become the principal executive officers of the state ; 
Sparta, nearly a century before, made the change from three tribes of descent to five 
local tribes, and within fifty years the ephor Chilon is the equal of the kings. The 
analogy is certainly to this extent misleading, that causes which can have no parallel 
in Sparta contributed to the rise of the generals at Athens, but nevertheless it is 
probable that the rise to power of the five ephors is in some way connected with the 
establishment of the five tribes, a result rather than a part of the reorganization of 
c. 600. But in our ignorance of the method of election of the ephors, and of their 
previous history, it is difficult to verify this. 

This change of tribes, for all its civil consequences primarily part of a military 
reorganization in which not even the Spartans could afford to be nice about 
precedent, is certainly an innovation. Another is the Lycurgus legend. Whether 
he existed before 600, and in what form, is immaterial. Tyrtaeus knows nothing of 
his founding of the constitution, but in the new order he is all-important, and it is 
clear that the reformers developed him if they did not invent him. How they pro- 
ceeded is naturally hidden from us, but we may trace their hand in the Delphic 
oracle which established his position. This oracle is of course concerned only with 
the nature of the honours to be paid to him, and proves nothing in respect to the 
Cretan origin of his institutions, which I should suppose to be another figment of the 
reformers. But however they went about it, it is clear that they succeeded in 
establishing Lycurgus as the author of the ancient institutions of Sparta, and in 
arrogating to themselves a superior knowledge of the way in which he meant those 
institutions to be run. So they perpetrated one of the most successful frauds of 
history. 

A. ANDREWES. 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


1 Ehrenburg, op. cit. p. 106, draws this parallel. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Evnomia also appears, in very various company, on Attic red-figured vases (cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Eunomia). The most important instance is that illustrated by 
Schefold in Jahrbuch, 1937, p. 65, where Eunomia and Eukleia are shown on either 
side of Apollo. This must be connected with the cult of Eunomia and Eukleia 
known (in Roman times) from J.G. II*. iii. 1. 5059, 4193, 4874 and 3738—in the last 
of these the priest appears also as xoopyrijs of the é¢nBo. Evidently this Attic cult 
goes back to c. 400 B.c.: the temple of Eukleia (Paus. i. 14. 5.) was one of the many 
Marathon dedications. I thank Dr. P. Jacobsthal and Professor J. D. Beazley for 
drawing my attention to the representations of Eunomia in art. 
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THE CRETAN MANUSCRIPTS OF THUCYDIDES. 


In 1461 the refugee Byzantine scholar Michael Apostolius,? who since the fall 
of Constantinople had resided chiefly in Crete, paid a visit to his native city. There 
he copied a MS of Thucydides and brought the copy back with him to Crete, 
whither two other MSS of that author had already been taken. These few facts 
underlie and explain the complex relationships of at least ten extant MSS of Thu- 
cydides, which were written during the following generation by Apostolius and other 
scholars in Crete for their private use or more often for sale to their Venetian 
masters. All are descendants of one of those three original arrivals, or, by contamina- 
tion, of more than one of them. 

The relationships can best be made clear by putting forward the stemma at 
once and then describing singly each of the MSS composing it. At each stage of 
the transmission I give in smaller type the minimum of proof for it, in the form of 
one Bindefehler and two Trennfehler (see P. Maas, Byz. Zeit. 1937, 289-294). 

The MS which Apostolius copied in Byzantium was Canonici 48 of the 
Bodleian, of the late 14th or early 15th century. Arnold collated a few passages ; 
book I was collated by Jowett (Translation II 535), but his collation appears to have 
been lost ; and I collated as far as 2, 61 in 1932. 48—for so after Arnold I will call 
the MS—is one of a considerable number whose relationships I hope to explain 
elsewhere which derive from G (Munich gr. 228) of the 13th century before its 
present severe mutilation occurred. Its nearest relative is b, called B’ by Poppo- 
Stahl (Egerton MS 2625 in the British Museum), of the 15th century, inspected by 
Arnold (II xii f.) and completely collated by me in 1935 and 1937. 

G+48+6: elxérws for dicaiws 2, 40, 3; 48+5 against G: ris <orparnyis > ypTu 2, Il, 9: 
b against 48: xal <mpos> rds 2, 51, 5; 48 against b: adrovs for xal rods 2, 21, 4. 

The copy of 48 which Apostolius made and brought back with him to Crete is 
now Urbinas gr. 91 in the Vatican. It has never been collated. The subscription 
(f. 230r) is important : McxanAos ’AroordéAns Bufdvrios pera rHv Tot Bufavtiov ris avrov 
marpisos dAwow éxt® éreow torepov (1461 A.D.) és ard éraveA Ody, Kai adOs revig ovfavs 
purOs ééypayev. Following Thucydides, 48 contains the epistula ad Ammacum of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and the Life by Marcellinus in that mutilated form 
beginning at § 34 Aéyerae [Se] rdv Oovxvdidnv ratoacGa tov Biov, which is also found 
in T (Cambridge Kk—V—19), a MS written at Byzantium in the middle of the 
15th century. Apostolius copied the Dionysius but ignored the mutilated Life. 
Later on, in Crete, another hand added the Anonymous Life at the beginning— 
from what source, we shall see presently—and finally, after the MS came to Italy, 
a third hand added Marcellinus at the end in a mutilated form breaking off at § 21. 

One of the many scholia and glosses in 48 is épuogwvo foay 4ddpAos, written Over d\AjAwy 
tuviecav 1, 3, 4, a gloss not elsewhere known. This gloss Apostolius confounded with the text as 


ddAjAwY dubgwvor Foav ddAHAors Evvlecay, a corruption which characterizes all the descendants of 91 
(Leitfehley). The glosses and scholia, as such, Apostolius did not copy. 


Of 91 on its arrival in Crete two copies were made, one now known only from 
its descendants P, R etc. (see below), the other Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
MS 4o, styled O by Bekker and first collated by Hudson, in whose edition (Oxford, 


1 See Vogel-Gardthausen, Grischische Schreiber, (Mém. de l’école francaise de Rome), 
s.v.; H. Noiret. Letives inédites de M.A., 1889 
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1696) it is cited as C. I recollated the whole in 1936. Of the history of the MS 
between its writing by Apostolius and its acquisition by John Claymond, president 
of Magdalen and later (1516) the first president of Corpus, nothing is known. 


absorbed gloss 1, 3, 4, mentioned above; PRLQn, against 91+ O: éxévrwy 
mwapectnoavro for xareorjocavro I, I14, 3 


91+O+PR etc. : 
Trav ~tvuudxwv omitted 1, 96 1; O against PRLQn: 
wap 
(xareoryjcayTo 91). 


O remained without descendants, except that, as far as about 1, 55, Arundel MS 
545 of the British Museum, styled L by Bekker, was copied from it. It is mainly in 
the hand of the Cretan scholar Michael Lygizes or Lyngeus (see E. Lobel, Greek 
MSS of Aristotle's Poetics, 1933, 57), a pupil of Apostolius,t who wrote the subscrip- 
tion cai rivde BiBXAov rod copod Oovxvdidov | MexanAos eLeypayev 6 rod Avyyéws. Ina few 
places three other hands may be detected, one George the Cretan B (see below), 
another perhaps the same as the writer of the first part of P (see below), and a third 
unknown to me. When in the possession of the Dukes of Norfolk and Earls of 
Arundel, the MS was collated by Hudson, who cites it as Ar. (Avundelianus sive 
Norfolctanus). I have collated as far as 2, 43 at various times between 1931 and 
1937. The MS reached the British Museum by way of the Royal Society (1678-1831). 

L omits deduevoi—ogior 1, 24, 6and Kepxvpaiow—airois éx 1, 26, 5-27, 1, which are whole lines in O. 

The greater part of L is copied from another Apostolius MS, R (see below). 

L+R against the rest: 1, 107, 1 #ptavro—108, 7 éorpdrevoay and 108, 7 és Bowrovs—r10, 6 édous 
transposed ; L from R: 4, 100, 2 éml uéya xal rod dddov Evo < 7d wAEov > L, 7d whéov added in R by 
a second hand from xnQ etc. 

Of the second copy of 91 two further copies were made ; one is represented by 
R etc.. the other is Copenhagen Royal Library 490, styled P by Bekker. The first 
part of this latter, as far as fol. 181, is written by a hand of the type best known 
from the work of John Rhosus, the rest by a priest George Alexander, who signed 
Laur. 32. 22 in 1459 (see Legrand, Bibliotheque hellénique I 8); the text has the same 
character throughout. P was bought at Venice in 1699 by the Dane Frederic Rost- 
gaard, and passed to the Royal Library by way of Count Danneskjold (1726-32). 
It was collated by Jens Gramm for Duker’s edition (Amsterdam 1731), where it 
appears as Dan(icus), inspected in a few places by Hude (Leipzig 1898-1901) and 
entirely recollated by me in 1935-6. 

P against R+Qn: #5n omitted 1, 95,1; R+Qn against P: presence of Life and epistula; P 
against R+z: &\\ovs—Hreipov omitted 4, 8, 7-8; R+4+z against P: airés omitted 5, 10, 4. 

The lost sister MS of P has left two partial copies and one complete one, the 
relations of which amongst themselves cannot be determined exactly as the partial 
copies do not overlap. The complete copy is Munich gr. 126, styled b by Poppo and 
R by Arnold,? in the hand of Apostolius, containing at the front the Anonymous Life 
and epistula, transmitted from g1 but ignored by O (if the Life had already been 
added to g1 at the time when O was copied), and by P. Gédller supplied Poppo witha 
collation of 1, 1-77, and I collated the whole in 1936.2 An owner, evidently a 





! Letters from Apostolius to him in Noiret, /.c. 

2 But for Arnold’s use of the sign R, see C.Q. 
1936, QI. 

3 R has recently received the attentions of 
M. Alphonse Dain (see C.Q. 1936, 86 n.), whose 
progress amongst the MSS of Thucydides is 
marked by a trail of rubbish (Un manuscrit de 
Thucydide, le Monacensis gr. 126, L’antiquité 
classique, 1937, 119-123). He identifies the 
hand, notes that R is somehow related to g1, 
mentions the Latin nete on f. 64 (see above) and 
concludes with this fatuity: ‘Un manuscrit de 


Michel Apostolius n’est jamais négligeable. 
Notre grec, savant consciencieux, copia un 
nombre important de volumes sur des originaux 
anciens qui ont disparu depuis. La plupart de 
ces textes remontaient aux travaux faits par les 
érudits Byzantins entre 1250 et 1350. Cette 
raison seule suffit pour que le Monacensis 126 
mérite d’étre étudié et justifie un déplacement a 
Munich,’ Nothing but harm can come of this 
practice of writing articles on single 15th-century 
MSS regardless of whether they have relatives 
or what those relatives are. 
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Venetian, has written in the margin against the account of the battle of Naupactus 
(2, 91): Quam inordinationem sibi plurimum nocutsse ingents et cruenta atrocique clade accepta 
expertus est B(artholomaeus) Colionus [Bartolomeo Colleoni] nuper tn agro Bononienst die 
Sancto Xpwrropdpy dicato [July 25th], anno ab humanato Jove MCCCCLXVII (Mura- 
tori, Annalt (1744), 499; Sismondi, Htstotve d’Italie X 294; the battlefield is called 
Molendinella by Cornazzani in his life of Colleoni). In view of mupery and the 
ephemeral interest of this insignificant affray, it is probable that R itself was written 
at the latest not long after 1467. Possibly we possess another piece of evidence 
about R. In a letter to Nicolas Corestes, the Venetian governor of Crete, written 
in the first half of 1469 (Noiret, /.c., pp. 109 f.), Apostolius writes: Suxaid oe Kayo 
vuv youv avrvypayat Oovxvdidny, or’ avtvypddew ov« éxw Kal Sef pot xpynpdtwv. jv odv 
6 EipBovdrds pov Adyos dpéoxy vor, ydptas Te OvnOdpevos Kai Svo mépwas xpvoivovs peP od 
dv eyo Siatd£wpor THhV Evopevnv extada, ELes Te avTds Oovxvdisynv kal éy® xpijpara avadovv 
ci 8’ ov, E00” dre od pev epwrijoas epé, eyo & ovx EeAjow 7 od Svvicopa. If Corestes 
did accede to the request of Apostolius, the date and ownership of the copy would 
agree with those of R. 

The two partial copies of R’s examplar are the second part of Vienna suppl. 
gr. 44, styled z by me, and the first part of a MS now lost, from which were copied 
two others still extant, n and Q. The first part of z, up to 3, 82, is in a hand 
which I think identical with that of the first half of P; the rest is written on different 
paper by the scribe already mentioned as collaborating in L, whom I will call George 
the Cretan B, to distinguish him from a namesake George the Cretan A, on whom 
see C.F. 1937, 118 f. (cf. Lobel, /.c., 51). The MS was first collated by me in 
1936-7. 

R against z: xal oi ’A@nvaio om. 3, 104, 6; z against R: ye om, 3, 104, 4; R against n+Q: 
mplv for rpés 1, 84, 4; n+Q against R: dév < ai > dxoal 1, 73, 2. 

In order to understand the text of the latter part of nQ and the former part 
of z, it is necessary to consider now the two other MSS of Thucydides besides 91, 
which reached Crete in the middle of the 15th century. They were descended 
respectively from the early MSS F and M. The genealogy of the descendant of F is 
as follows. D (Marc. gr. 367, 13th century), an indirect copy of F, was twice copied 
itself ; one copy is v (Naples III—B—6), the other is represented by N (Cambridge 
Nn—III—18; see C.R./.c.) and by a MS which came to Crete and of which the first part 
of z is a copy. I cannot here enter into the interesting relationships of the correc- 
tions in N ; but they and the known facts about George the Cretan A, who wrote N, 
prove that the MS taken to Crefe was not N’s exemplar itself (since that must already 
have been in North Italy about 1450-60) but a copy of it. N corrected was copied 
in 1469 by John Plusiadenus for Bessarion (V, Marc. gr. 364), which gives a teyminus 
ante quem for N and N’s exemplar. 

The Anonymous Life, which was prefixed to D by a 15th-century hand, passed 
thence into N, z, x (see below) and g1 (above p. 103), from which latter it descended, 
as we have seen, to R, O and n. 


F+D+v+N-+z against the rest: xai pros dvéBn om. 3, 22,3; D+v+N-+z against F: dua 


Y B a 
Om. 3, 25,1; v against N+z: Kixdw amde év relxer for év Kixdy amwhr@ telxe (év reixes GwWAG KUKrAw D) 
3, 18, 4; N+z against v : dv’ évés om. 1, 134, 4; z against N and vice versa: rp Merudjvy uddora for 
pddsora TH MirvdAhvy 3, 29, 2 (uddcora om. N), 


1 PD, styled by Bekker, was collated in Book 7__‘in Books 6-8, by Shilleto throughout (Books 1-2 
by Bekker, in 4, 1-15 and 8, 1-23 by Arnold, only published), and by me throughout in 1932-3. 
and throughout by me in 1933. v,styledbyme,  V, styled by Arnold, was collated in 1, 1-39 by 
was collated by me in 1934. N, styled by Zanetti, throughout for Arnold, and inspected 
Bekker, was collated for Hudson as Ci(aven- by me in 1933. 
donianus), by Bloomfield for Poppo, by Arnold 
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The third MS which entered Crete was a descendant of M and is now Ofto- 
bonianus gy. 211 in the Vatican. Written early in the 14th century and containing 
the epistula at the end, it belonged to Gregory Chioniades, professor at Trebizond and 
bishop of Tabriz about 1300, and was bequeathed by him to Constantine Leucites, 
the proto-notary and proto-vestiary of Alexis I1 Grand Comnenus (1297-1330) and 
of his successor. When it reached Crete, doubtless wa Byzantium, it had not only 
been corrected from a B-text, but had lost the front leaves containing 1, 1-13. The 
rest of the first quaternion (1, 14-27) disappeared in the course of the MS’s subse- 
quent wanderings by way of the Duke of Altemps and the Ottoboni to the Vatican. 
I collated 1-2, 59 and 8, 1-79 in 1936-7. 

In Crete 211 was copied ; but on account of its mutilation the Anonymous Life 
and the first 13 chapters were supplied from the examplar of z, with which the rest 
also was thoroughly corrected. This copy, not now extant, was itself corrected with 
gi or one of its descendants, and a further copy of it by Apostolius is now Berlin gr. 
quarto 71, styled by me x, collated by one Dr Thomas in the first half of the 
19th century (Berlin gr. quarto 71 a) and by me in 1937. Apostolius has in two 
places (ff. 257v and 262v) signed the MS: MiydndAos ’AroordAns Bufavrios pera tH THS 
éavTov matpidos dAwow revia. cv(ov (uicOw) Kai réd€ 7d BiBAriov (ev Kpyrp) eeypayev. 

x has clear traces of all three stages of its descent from M. Characteristic word-orders and 
interpolations of M have not been disturbed by the successive corrections : apwrnv ravrny for ra’rny 


mpwrnvy 2, 80, 8: résoapes <vijes> 4, 13, 2. B-readings and others introduced into 211 by the 


ért 
corrector stand in the text of x: evmdpws elre (sic) 211; &re edrépws x ; ebmdpws eri cett. 8, 36, I. 
Traces of the N+z-contamination are still discernible: 6, 83, 4 uaddXov rodro] roiro waddov N ; 
B a ” 
MadXov Todro x (a m.1) ; similarly of the 91-contamination : 8, 73, 4 (d&’ qv) udvor} udynr gi etc. ; wovor 
(m. 1) xX. 


From x was copied, after 1,119, the archetype of n and Q (see above p. 106). 
The former, Toulouse 802, styled n by Dain (C.Q. 1936, 86 n.), has not only lost two 
quires after the 14th (3, 113-4, 56) but ends at the foot of fol. 118 recto, five pages of 
the original last quaternion remaining blank, so that the MS must always have been 
defective. The greater part is in a Rhosus-like hand, which Omont (Cat. des MSS 
grecs des départements) wrongly supposed to be that of Rhosus himself; the rest 


. (ff. 110-118) is shared between two scribes, of whom one is the well-known Antony 


Damilas. The MS was collated by me in 1936. 

Q, so styled by Bekker, is Holy Synod MS 227=510, now in the Lenin 
Historical Museum, Moscow. It belonged to Maximus Margunius (1549-1602), 
bishop of Cythera, then to Arsenius of the monastery Iberon on Mt Athos, and 
finally came to Moscow in the 17th century. It was collated by Matthaei for the 
edition of Gottleber-Bauer-Beck, where it appears as Mosqu. 


n+Q from x: see C.Q. 1938, p. 77; Q not copied from n, because n is defective; Q against n+x: 
uMad\N\ov <év > Adyw 2, 40, 2. 


The margins of Q were filled with scholia, obtained chiefly from Suidas, by 
Antony Damilas, who on f. 249 wrote: ’Avravios MedioAavevs, Kpys rd yevos, ta évovra 
tatty TH BiBAw oxdALa évéOnxev. These scholia, in different selections, passed into 
two copies of QO, at Venice and Turin respectively. 

On what is known of the history of Marc. cl. VII cod. 50, styled Y by Arnold, 
see C.R. 1936, 118. Arnold in 1830 collated 4, 1-15 and 8, 1-8, and I collated the 
whole in 1933. The hand is that of George Tzangaropoulous, who subscribed and 
in part transcribed the other copy of QO, Turin B—III—2o, styled t by me, of which 
Arnold collated 8, 1-13 and inspected one or two other places and I collated the 
whole in 1934-5. Ff. 79-186 are by Tzangaropoulos, who wrote in red at the end 
(ff. 237v-238r): éreAewOn 7d mapdv BiBAiov dia xecpds EAaxiorov icpéws Tewpyiov tov 
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T{ayxaporotvAov &’ dvaddcews Kai xpnudtwv tov evyev[ovs] apxovros Kupov Tewpyiov 
Ppdyyov, eis Eros avr{’, jpépg v’ wal 8 rov ’OxrwpfPpiov [14. 10. 1487]. The Q-scholia, 
which in Y are entered by a single contemporary hand, not that of Tzangaropoulos, 
are in t the work of at least half-a-dozen. 


The relationship is proved by Y and t having all Q’s characteristic errors, and each containing 
some of Q’s scholia which the other does not. 


The above stemma, complex as it is, has been simplified by the omission of 
corrections by a second hand in extant MSS, such as the correction of x from R or 
of z from x, and of intermediate stages of transmission where the textual change 
was small, as, for instance, between R and L. But in no case do any of the MSS 
dealt with contain a reading which is not derivable from 48, 211 or D. 

What, then, is the result of an investigation which has cost several scholars an 
enormous amount of labour? At first sight, very slight and negative at that: 
namely, that since 48, 211 and D are extant, all the MSS copied from them in Crete 
(and among the MSS yet uncollated there must be several more than I have treated) 
may be disregarded as valueless for the constitution of the text. And as far as 
Thucydides is concerned, that is all, But historically the above stemma gives ocular 
demonstration of one of the processes which compose the Renaissance. It shows the 
refugees from Byzantium taking the classics with them not only direct to Italy but 
also to the Greek island of Crete, which, under Venetian rule, had not yet fallen to 
the Turks, and there multiplying them at an astonishing rate to earn a living and 
satisfy the demands of their Italian patrons. During the second half of the 15th cen- 
tury Crete was what it never had been before and never was to be again, a prime 
centre of Greek culture.’ 

This result has an important consequence for the textual criticism of the Greek 
classics in general. What is true of the tradition of Thucydides must apply to that 
of many another author; and since the insularity of Crete secures the comparative 
insulation of texts transmitted in it, while most of the scribes active there from 1453 
to c. 1500 are already known by their hands,? the work of filiating 15th-century MSS 
can often be simplified. Copies produced in Crete can be recognized, brought into 
relation and with small trouble traced to one archetype or a very few, which will 
probably be extant. The tradition of Aristophanes is an illustration. Many of his 
240 odd MSS contain only the Plutus and Nubes, with or without the addition of the 
Life of Aristophanes before and the Ranae after. At least one of these (Brunck’s D, 
now Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 1. 42) was certainly written in Crete, being 
signed by Lygizus (see above p. 104). It is therefore more than probable that the 
multitude of 15th-century MSS of the same content is due to the reproduction in 
Crete of a single archetype.® 

J. Enocu PoweE -t. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 





1 C. Gallavotti (Stud. It. 1934, 296-300) has 
reached the same conclusions from a study of 
the MSS of Theocritus. 

2 The identification of a number of these is 
owed to Mr E, Lobel’s unique knowledge of 
Renaissance scribes. 

3 The only rational basis for a treatment of 
the Aristophanes MSS in general is analysis of 
content combined with dating. A subject like 
‘The London MSS of Aristophanes’ (C.R. 1937, 
164-6) would be futile, even if treated intelli- 
gently ; for it assumes that 6 MSS out of 240 are 


likely to have individual importance or to be 
closely related amongst themselves from the 
simple circumstance of their being conveniently 
accessible together in the British Museum. Mr 
Lockwood, however, has treated the subject 
unintelligently—namely, by counting the agree- 
ments and disagreements of one London MS 
with one or more of the other five. If not compe- 
tent to relate the London MSS to the tradition 
as a whole, Mr Lockwood should have contented 
himself with correcting slips and noting antici- 
pated conjectures. 
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THE notes in C.Q. XXXI (1937) pp. 192 ff. on a select list of metaphorical 
expressions used by Dionysius of Halicarnassus can be supplemented from the 
writings of Plutarch, Lucian, and others. Below will be found a short collection of 
further illustrations of some of the terms already discussed and of kindred words, 
with their usage in criticism as the major though not the sole interest. For 
convenience, the headings of entries in the earlier article are repeated. A few other 
metaphorical expressions have been added. 

aBaoavietos. For the verb Bacavifew used of language, cf. Plut. Dem. 6 rov Adyou 
ovykexvrOar tats mepiddas Kat BeBavavioOar trois éevOvpjparw ayav TiKkpWs Kal KaTaKOpws 
SoxovvTos. 

adexaoros of an unprejudiced judgment. Of a judge of right and wrong action 
in Aelian Var. Hist. I 34 dxpsBis éorar dixaorns Kai ddexaoros. So in a simile, Plut. 
Moral. 493 B Gp’ otv kai of giddcoda trav mpoBAnpatwv Evia, dua Tas mpds aAAHAovs 
Siapopas, eri THY Tav dAdywv diow (awv, dowep drAXrAoSarHv wéAWwW éexxadovyTat, Kai Tois 
éxeivwv Traders kai 7Ocow, ws avevTevKtois Kal ddexdorots, efiaoe THY Kpiow ; For judg- 
ments of truth and aesthetic judgments, cf. ibid. 1000 B xa@apots . . . xai adexaorovs 
Tis dAnBeias . . . Sixaords, Luc. Hermot. 64 davoias dxptBovts Kai adexdorov, [Luc.] 
Amor. 4 av & éxrds dv adexaotw Kpity Ty Aoyiopy aipjon, Philostr. Vit. Soph. II 12, 2 
p.97 K. dxpoarjs. Of a deity: Max. Tyr. XXVII 1 p.255 H. For the adverb, 
cf. Max. Tyr. XXIII 3 p. 210 H. wept ‘Opnpov cxorapev (oxorovpev Hobein) adexdorws 
para, Philostr. loc. cit. rois ddexdorws axpowpevors. 

ddtxeitv. For other terms descriptive of misdemeanours against language, truth, 
etc., cf. Plut. Moral. 1010 E ovéev eis cadyverav ovdé kddXdos 9 Ppadows BAarreros, Phot. 
bibl. cod. 77 p. 54 A tovros yap kai tiv GAAnv Tov OvopaTtwv TeptAvpaiverat Kai SiavoGever 
evyévesav kal «.7.A., 90 p. 67 B ry yap roAAy epi rovs GAAovs giAorovig Te Kai Teprepyig 
THY Te EuuTov Tov Adyou Kai avTorxédiov ws av Tis eiror xapiv EAvpHvaTo Kai TEepyiv, Q2 
p. 73 A Kai wapextpomais dxaipors ovd€ mrapevOjxars Td ovvexes THS ioropias ovdapov 
Avpoavopevos, 160 p. 102 B ovdev try cadnveia Avpaiverar, Cf. also Luc. Imag. 1, 3 
eyo 5¢€ Avpavovpar 7d apyxérvTov doGeveig THs TEXvNs. Plut. Eum. 15 has an interesting 
usage of SiaAvpaiverOar: mrvevpard re Seva. kal kpin peydAra SteAvpaiveto thy Topeiav. 

dx. Dio Cass. has three instances of what was perhaps a soldiers’ phrase: 
XXXVI 49, 5 eavardwcavres tHv roppwHev arAxiv, XLI 59, 1 ois roppwHev 7 aAKy jr, 
L 32 4 tHv €x moAAov avTav GAKjp. 

dvarAdooev.! L.S.* cites no examples of this verb with a non-personal subject, 
for which see Dio Cass. LVI 24, 4 péAvooa: epi trois Bwpovs xypia davérAaccov 
(cf. SuarAdrrewv of bees in Max. Tyr. XXVII 6 p. 262 H., wepierAdooey of ants in Plut. 
Cim, 18, and of bees in Dio Cass. LXXIV 6, 3], Plut. Moral. 367 C ris peragv 
Gadarrns dvarddrrovrs To motapy (viz. the Nile) xai rpépovts tHv yreipov avactadcions. 
The compound &arAdrrewv is used of literary composition by Aelian Var. Hist. V 21 
70 Spapa Evpuridnv gaci diarAdoa Senbévrwy trav Kopwv6iwv. Also of the fashioning of 
a way of life, Eunap. Vit. Soph. p. 495 B. mpds trav dpxaiov efeBidfero rirov thy Yuxnv 
diarAdrreiv kat Adyov. No examples of the literal sense relating to statuary are given 
by L.S.®; for these see Plut. Moral. 366 F dyaApudriov, Max. Tyr. XXIII 3 p. 211 H. 
dydApara., 


FURTHER LEXICAL NOTES. 


1 Luc. Hermot, 72 has perhaps the best sum- ravpwv xal Xipaipdv xal Tepyévwy diadépea, xal dca 
mary usage of this verb in reference to the 4))a dveipo xal wonral cal ypageis éXevOepoi bytes 
creative gift of dreams, poets, and painters: éwei dvamwddrrovow obre yevipeva wumwore obre yevéoOau 
5 ye viv Exparres xal éwevdéers, ovdév Tay ‘Imroxev- duvdpeva, 
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av@ypés. Cousin! provides a useful summary of the quasi-technical usage of 
this term in reference to the intermediate style between 1d icyvdv and 1d adpov. ‘II 
est propre a plaire ou a concilier et il se caractérise par l’abondance des métaphores, 
l’agrément des digressions, le souci d’une heureuse harmonie, la douceur des traits’.? 
But there are numerous passages in Hellenistic authors in which the word and its 
congeners have no such explicit reference to the middle type of style. In these the 
suggested idea is that of language variegated by imaginative diction and pricked out 
with decorative phrases, or of individual words which by the images they create in 
the mind contribute to style a beauty that is dependent not on Yodo: but on mental 
pictures. ‘Flowery’ and ‘florid’ as implying something of excess seem to be less 
suitable renderings than ‘ colourful’ or ‘ gay’, though in some contexts the definite 
comparison with garlands and meadows requires a term like ‘ flowered’.*? Cf. Plut. 
Moral. 648 B ovx agvov épy rorxidov ovtw Kai avOnpdv Aoyov Gorep atépavov dvttA€EyovTa 
Siadaxrifew, Himer. Ovat. XIV 6 evavOeis re kai yevvaiovs rovs Adyous édei~apyev, Schol. 
Eurip. Hipp. 78 ot yap mowuntai ervecx@s tas dias pices periooas Kai . . . AExpwor 
Tpovopovct, aitiv b& THy Troinow orepdvas, Sua pev Tov avOéwv 7d worxiAov Kai Td 
xdAXAos mapiotavres, ... Sua 8€ TOV peAioowv Td Eripedes* Kal GvVTETAypEVOV, Gua Kat Td 
Tav Tompatwv pediypov ... tavta S€ mavta ovAdaBwv 6 Evpuridns éepaidpuve tHv aAAn- 
yopiav (cf. tbid. 73), Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1 15, 4 awayyeAia .. . ernvOwpévn ovopacr 
rointixois (cf. [Plut.] Vit. Hom. 73 Moral. Vol. VII p. 370 B.), Plut. Moral. 802 E 
6 pevtoe Adyos Eotw Tov TodiTiKOY pHTE veapds Kat DeaTpiKds, GoTEp Tavynyupi(ovTos Kai 
orepavotAoKkovvtos é£ amradav Kai avOnpwv ovopatwyv pyre x.t.A. See also below s.v. 
avxpnpos for other examples of av@npés and evav@js in reference to language and sub- 
ject. Max. Tyr. XXXII 2 p. 309 H. has 1rd rpoonves twv erav xai rd evavbes ris 
appovias. 

With the passage of Dion. de Dem. 32 p. 201 in which Plato’s style was com- 
pared to dvOnp@ xuwpiy xataywyas ndeias €xovre, cf. Plut. Moral. 854 BC qgiAocddas d€ Kai 
gtAordvots, worep Stay o: ypadeis ExrovnOwor tas dyes, eri Ta avOnpa Kai rowdy xpwpata 
Tpéerovew, avaravAa TOV aKpaTwv Kai cvvTOvwr exeivwv Mévavdpds eotiv, oiov evavOet Actpove 
Kal oxtepo Kai mvevpatwv perry Sexopevos THY Sudvocav. 

The use of dv@npds in reference to dress, which L.S.° cites from Eurip. ]ph. Aul. 
73, appears also in Dio Cass. IX 17, 2, who twice, viz. LIX 17, 6, LXIII 13, 3, has 
the more usual av@vds. 

The noun avos is occasionally used of specific bright colours, ¢.g. [Luc.] Amor. 
40 favOg. . . dvOa, 41 fin. ropdupovr avOos. 

The verb éxav@eiv has usages in which the colour-idea is more prominent than 
might be gathered from L.S.‘, ¢.g. Chariton I 1, 5 erjvOea yap tw Aaprpy Tov mpoowrov 
Td épvOnpa THs Tadaiotpas dorep dpytpy xpvods (cf. the example of érav@ifew in Luc. 
de Conscr. Hist. 13). To the entry in L.S.* s.v. e€av6i~w might be added Max. Tyr. 
XX 1 p. 171 H. (on the choice of Heracles) 9 d¢ devtepa . . . xAavidious eEnvOirpevn. 

dmaXos, connected as it frequently is with things feminine (e.g. Plut. Moral. 692 C 
dradés and OyAvs) and contrasted with things masculine (e.g. Max. Tyr. XXV 4 
p. 240 H. of épws: éxeivos appyv, admadds odros), when used of language, is not far 
removed in sense from Dionysius’ rapfevwrds, as may be seen from a comparison of 
three passages: Dion. C.V. 23 p. 112 dvépara.. . Acta Kai padraxd Kai rapevwra, 
Plut. Moral. 802 E dradav xai avOnpav ovopdrwv, Vit. Oppian. fin. roAvd de 7d avOnpidv 


2 4 7 
€Xet Kat Xeiov. 


éx Tav avOpwrwav popday Ta dvéuara Oéuevor. 
3 Luc. Heracl. 4 recalls Homer in the words 
2 In Rabe Prol. Syil. p. 393 itis assertedthatthe obrw yé roe xal rod Néoropos iuiv dwoppet éx rijs 
term dv@npés is a metaphor drawn fromthehuman = yAdrrys 7d wéL, Kal of dyopyral Trav Tpwwy rhv bra 
body: otrws of dpyaio éx trav lieav ywwpifovres Ti epibecoay agidow cedar} Twa- Helpra yap 
adpovs xal icxvovds xal dvOnpods robs Aéyous éxddecay,  Kadeira, ef ye uéuvnua, Ta AvOn. 


1 J. Cousin, Z£tudes suy Quintilien Vol. II 
pp. 42 f. 
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FURTHER LEXICAL NOTES III 


Luc. Imag. 13 uses aradds of the voice: was 5é 6 révos rod POéyparos ofos ara- 
Aatatos, ovre Bapvs ws cis Td avdpetov NpudcOar ovre wavy Aewrds Gs OnAUTarTds Te elvas Kai 
xopidy é€xAvtos. Cf. Arrian Epict. 1 16, 12 p. 61 S. wadw emi trav yvvacxdy dowep év 
gw) Te éyxarémsev aradwrepov, ovtws x.t.A. Of a pédos in Himer. Ovat. I 4. 

droxvaiew of boring an audience, cf. also Plut. Moral. 504 D ot & droxvaiovcs 
Syrov 7a Gta tais tavtoAocyias Gorep tari~nora Svapodivovtes, 961 C Kal ravri ye 
kaxeivo. éyovtes amoxvaiovow, év Tais cicaywyais Exdorore Thy ‘rpdberw’ dspifdpevor 
‘onpetwoy’ er TEA ELWO EWS, Dio Chrys. Ovat. XXVII 3 (Vol. Il P- 355 de B.) ETEPOL dé 
avoTnpot Kai awdpoves elvar A€yovTes aroKxvaiovery andia. Of the reverse process: of an 
irritating audience, Plut. Moral. 48 A €repos 5€ rpovoxns Spiptryros év ov Séovre Onpwpevoe 
Sdgav droxvaiovor Aadig kai weprepyia. Tovs A€yovras. Of the irritating effect of a written 
work, ibid. 1038 B mas ov« aroxvaies radw ev wavti BiBAiw pvotxg Kat 7OcKG vi Aia 
ypipwv ws x.7.A.; So ina criticism of Chrysippus, #bid. 1043 E xairoe roAAayod pév 
amrokvaies TavT’ emutvov K.T.A, 

aroxupatifev. With the examples of dayodnrti feiv given in the earlier article, 
which perhaps derive their ultimate inspiration from Plat. Theaet. 144 B, cf. Aristid. 
Ovat. XXVI 69 p. 110 K. ot pév Gorep tdwp apodyri péov Hdiora yovxdfovow, XVII 14 
p. 5 K. 6 de (sc. MeAns) rd pd@cov emcAcaivwv avodnti xarapiyvyvta, XLVIII 66 p. 409 K. 
tov Se’ Adpiov 7d pev wéAayos . . . Sup ADopev avodnti raparéurovros Tov pevparos. 

drotpaxvvev. For an effect upon the ear, cf, Hermog. z. i6. A 7 p. 259 R. 
Tpaxtvovoav thy axonv. Of a visual effect in Plut. Arat. Sign. 2 (Moral. Vol. VII 
p. 103 B.) of (wypddor dvrpwdes torovs ypddovtes Gwri tpaxvvover THY dy, are Pioet TOU 
pev Aaprpov mpoBdAdAovros é~w kai SwwOovvtos tHv pavtagiay Tov Sé péAavos trockidfew Kai 
Babiver Oar SoxovvTos. 

amtactos, Of language : Max. Tyr. VII 7 p. 1 3 H. ere tus rowntixys Epa, nKéra, 
ropurdpevos &AAobev ra péetpa povov, THv de aAAny Xopmytav AapBaverw éevrevOev . . . THY 
oikovopiay, tHv Spaparouvpyiav, Td Kata Tas ghwvas arapievrov, Td KaTa THY dpyoviay 
aTTALTTOV [cf also the adverb in Dio Cass. LXXV 4, 6 ovr’ efrov atra artaiorus. 
Aristid, x. pyr. II 98 J. (11 p. 131 D.) commenting on Hom. Od. VIII 171 6 ® 
aoparéws dyopevee Says Td 8 aodadws éorw arraiotws* dpyyyxavov Sé arraiotws Aéyew 
doris py vyws Aeye]. Of the sound of the voice, Plut. Moral. 721 B 7 5 gov... 
Aeiov Spdpuov Exovoea Kai cvvex} Kai Grrautov éfixveirar Tpds THY aKonV. is metric, Schol. 
Hephaest. p. 291 C. dad’ » pec cvAAa By dia SiPOdyyou ypadopéevy ovK eG Tdv Adyov TovTov 
dmrawtov mpoPnvas. 

dpxaoriwys. Cf. also Ilambl. Vit. Pyth. 29, 157, where mention is made of the 
dpxa.oTporov kai raXa.ov rivov which characterized the tropvjpara of the Pythagoreans. 

avdxpnpos. The contrast between avxpunpds and evavOys as stylistic terms cited 
from Ioann. Sard. seems to have been a regular feature of the theory of éx@pacrs in 
progymnasmata, cf. Theon Progymn. II pp. 119 f. Sp. ef pév evavOés te cin 1d SnAov- 
pevov, evavO7 Sé xai rnv ppdow eivac- ei Sé adxpnpdv 7 poBepdv . . . pnd ra THs Eppnveias 
ardadev THs picews avrav, Hermog. Progymn. 10 p. 23 R. dv avO@npdv 7d rpaypa, éorw Kal 
9 A€Ets ToradTy, Gv avxpnpdv TO Tpaypa, EoTw Kai » A€~ts TapamAncia. Menander in 
discussing éxdpacis (7. erid. III p. 379 Sp.) writes et 5é evropoins rpdfewv Tov éracvov- 
peévov, éx Tovtwy Onpdves Tov Eratvov, GoTE pH avxpnpay Kai ayovoy maparyécOat TH 
irdGecw. In this last example the metaphor seems to be drawn, not from the hair or 
general personal appearance, but from land. The two senses seem also to coalesce 
in [Luc.] Amor. 3 dre wor 6 Oeds ovK avxpnpav yewpyiav éwéxdwoe . . . GAAG Acrapai 
wahaiorpar pérAovoi vor. [With avxp. yewpy. might be contrasted the phrase in Max. 
Tyr. XXI p. 182 H. kat isos dv rdv pev yewpytxdy paxapifovra Tobs doTiKous, ws TuvévTas 
Bip xapievte cai dvOnpy. | 

1 In the contrast of adxunpés with edavO7js and Alowmewos ddkwwnt wepl woiNlas dixafouévn wpds Thy 
dvOnpés, dulness of colour (cf. adxuwins in mwdpdarw, ws éxeivy Td cua xal rh» émddvear 
Theophr. de Lapid. 6, 37) may be part of the idea  evav04 xal xardorixrov éwedeltaro, rp dé Rv 7d EavOdy 
Suggested, ¢.g. in Plut. Moral. 500 CD 7 pév ody = av xunpdv xal obx 760 wpogtdeiv, x.7.X, 
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agpodirn, For the use of this term in reference to language’ or speech, cf. Eunap. 
Vit. Soph. p. 458 B. ovre yap eis adpodirny avrov Kai ydpw Tra Aeydpeva BEBarras, ovre Exe 
Aevxoryta twa Kai ty KaGapy xaddAwrifera (cf. Lynceus ap. Athen, VI 242 C), p. 473 B, 
Tocavrn Tis appodirn Tois xeiAcow erexdOnro (cf. Luc. Demon. 10 Kai mdvra raira pera 
Xapitwv kai ’Adpodirns avtas erparré re kai Edeyev, ws dei, TS KwpiKdy Exeivo, THY TELOw 
tois xeiAeow avtov éemixabjoOa), p. 501 B. y te éwi rovros ddpoditn trav pnydtwv 
kareGeAye Tov axpowpevov. Geigenmiiller? refers tuavra tis "Adpodeirns in Philod. Vol. 
Rhet. I1 p. 289 S. to style. For the adjective eradpdéditos, cf. also Long. de Subl. 34, 2, 
Menand. z. erd. III p. 400 Sp. ovduara, Eunap. of, cit. p. 495 B. eis dwddegéw Adywv 
erappoditos. Of statuary: [Luc.] Amor. 11 tpveirar S€ rovrov (viz. the temple of 
Aphrodite at Cnidus) 7d ris IpagireAovs evyepeias dvtws éragppdditov. In Luc. Asin. 33 
THS yap eradpodirou Tavrys opuns aparpeDels Huepds Te VOLS Kui wiwv éora. the adjective 
seems to approach very nearly the meaning and usage of adpodicros. 

ayvxos. Cf. the use of arvovs in Eunap. Vit. Soph. p. 496 B. 6 dé Adyos avrw... 
aoGevns kai teOvnkws Kai Grvovs. 

Boorpvxifev. The reference to Proclus should have read: cf. Procl. in Remp. I 
p. 65 K. rd yap éeAevPepwrarov eivar tov romntov Thy ev TovTas adecav SyAoi, pie ovo- 
patwv wpas ppovrifoveay, oiav ot moAAoi epi rAeiovos ayovres Bootpuxifover Tovs eTixovs, 
pHTE K.T.A, 

duaorav. Cf. Plut. Dem. 6 ry dsacracGa tas repiddovs (caused by the respiratory 
and vocal difficulties of Demosthenes). 

Dio Cass. has three examples of the middle voice of this verb (XXXVI 39, 3, 
XXXIX 62, 2, L 13, 7) in the literal sense of ‘tearing (a person) asunder’. 

Siavyys. In a non-critical context Julian Caes. 317 D (p. 408 H.) has an even 
more fulsome assemblage of (more or less) synonymous terms than the Dionysius 
passage : td ris évicias Tov Tpodav Fv ait Td copa Siavyéotatov Kai dvadaverraroy 
aorep ofpat Td KaGapwrarov Kai eiAtkpivertarov pus. 

The illustratory examples of this adjective given by L.S.® should be divided 
between two chief senses: I ‘ through which light passes, translucent, transparent’. 
1. Lit.: of water and gems. 2. Transf,: of smooth or polished surfaces, or of bright 
objects in which an image is clearly seen, e.g. of metal and of the eyes: II ‘that 
shines through, that emits penetrating rays’, e.g. of the stars shining through the 
mist in Apoll. Rhod. II 1104. This division of meaning is common to both d:avyys 
and dcavydfev, and also to their derivatives. 

The noun avy7 is used in a critical context by Max. Tyr. XVII 1 pp. 128 f. H. 
ei ydp tus és Tas TlAdrwvos dwvas éurrerwv Erépwv Seitar Adywv, Kai ef TH ExeiDev Pus apavpov 
Soxei kai Kurta peTéxov avyns Tudors, odros ovd adv Tov HALov bor avioxovTa., 

Siayeitv. Add to the example cited by L.S.° from Plut. Alex. 19 gadpy ty 
mpoowmw Kai Svaxexvpévy the form of phrase that appears in Plut. Moral. 412 E 
Svaxexvpévovs Tois mpoowmas (cf. also Plut. Pomp. 57 fin. pediav tre rpoodmy kai 
Staxexupéevos, Cat. Min. 1 dxpe pecdidpatos oraviws ty mpoodmry Siaxedpevos). To Plut. 
Dem, 25 (cheerful expression’), cited by L.S.° s.v. duaéxvors III, add the example with 
the genitive in Plut. Luc. 21 xaimep év Suaxtoee tov tpoowrov Kai pediduats merracpevy 
Teipwpevov axovery THY Adywv. 

Dio Cass. LV 17, 3 has an example of this verb in the active which resembles 
the passive instance cited from Zeno by L.S.°: Adyos re yap Hrs Ty AexGeis wav 7d 
dypiaivoy avrov xadg.. . kal cvyyvwpn Sobcioa Kai tov wavy Opaciv diaxet, Dio Cass. 
XXXVII 3, 4 also uses the word of the action of horses in breaking up the violent 
current of a river: iv’ of re immoe 7d adhodpdy avrod (sc. Tod pod) Tois cwyacr TPO 
diay éwore. 

2 P. Geigenmiiller, Quacstienes Dionysianae de 
Vocabulis Artis Criticae, p. 52. 


1 The mythological association of Aphrodite 
with Peitho and the Charites reappears in the 
language of criticism. 
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FURTHER LEXICAL NOTES II3 


eioBdAAav. For the intransitive usage of this verb in critical writings, cf. also 
Schol. Soph. Ajax 1307 eis tov Adyov, Schol. Aristid. Panath, III p. 15 D. eis xepddraia, 
Phot. btb/. cod. 222 p. 229 B «is Adyovs. 

ciopeiv of the flow of light in Luc. Mentpp. 22. 

éuBpcOyns. Add to the original note Diog. Laert. IV 30 év rots Adyous euBpiPerraros,* 
Marcell. Vit. Thuc. 50 1d 8¢ ras ovvOérews Tpaxirntos peordv Kai éuBprBés Kai imepBa- 
tixév, éviore 5¢ doadés. It is used in Plut. Per. 11 to describe the weight of politica 
power in the unified democracy under Pericles. Worthy of note also is Plut. Moral. 
725 E (the Nile) yupoy dvariurAarar Sivapev euPpr.O7 Kai tpodipov €xovTwv, 

The adjective éAa¢pos, which in Hellenistic writers seems to be more frequently 
opposed to éuBpr67s than to Bapis, can be further illustrated in its critical usages, cf. 
Plut. Moval. 711 C tore yap, efrev, dre trav TlAdtwvos diadoywv dinynpatixoi tivés ciory, 
ot 5¢ Spayarixoi* rovtwv obv Tov Spapatixwv Tovs éAadhporarous exdiddoKovrat maides, dore 
drd ordparos Aéyev, Porphyr. Vit, Plot. 24 rots eAadporépors rpoBAjpacr (cf. also tbid. 6), 
Plut. de Amore 1 (Vol. VII p. 131 B.) 7 & dwddeckis EAadpa Kai ovd’ aAnOjs, Moral. 614 D 
ovTw Tas Yuxas ai pev éAadpai (nrnoves EupeAws Kai wpeAtpws Kivovorr. 

This adjective has a wide field of meaning. There are a few instances of its 
use which deserve a passing mention as being rather outside the limited scope of the 
entry in L.S.° I Of material things: of ships: Plut. Sert. 7 eAadpois kai rpds rdyos, 
ov mpds GAknv Trerompéevors oxddec: (cf. also Plut. Comment. in Hes. 8 comp., Moral. 
Vol. VII p. 54 B.). II Of living creatures: Plut. Moral. 725 E eAadpg yvvacxi xai 
Aurg (Opp. to the éyxm xai Bdpes of a woman’s wealth), 940 D ovrws eAadpa xai Aura 
Tav avaykaiwv pépew (wa Tov dvw Térov trodapBavovow.* Of the soul (cf. Plot. IV 3, 
32 cited in L.S.*): Plut. Moral. 42 B xatapavOdvovra thy yuxnv ef te TOV dXANpav 
amoTePeypevn Kat mepitrav éeAadporépa yéyove kai Hdiwv. (For this combination of ad- 
jectives cf. Plut. Ages. 30 fin. éAadpporépav éroinoe tais eAmion Kat Hdiw THY wéodLWv.) 
III Of non-material things. Of darkness: Plut. Moral. 941 D kati vixra rotro eivas, 
oxoTos €xovoav éAadpdv cal Avkavyés awd Svopav meprAapropevov. Of atmospheric 
changes: Plut. Avat. Sign. 1 (Moral. Vol. VII p. 102 B.) dvvacrevwy yap (sc. 6 HAL0s) 
Huépas capéeorepa Seixvvor Ta Texpipia; 7) Ste Aapmrporepos EoTL, Kal €6 py peydAn Kai 
ioxupa Tod depds ein peraBodAr, ovx av kparnOein: Tas yap pixpas Kal éAadpas dvacréAAe, 
[An active sense ‘lightening, ease-giving ’ has been alleged in Bacchyl. fr. 8 J. and 
Theocr. II 92, but without any more reason than can be given for an active sense 
of xov¢os in Pind. Pyth. IX 12. Cholmeley in his note on the Theocritus passage 
suggests ‘glad’ as the meaning in both Bacchylides and Theocritus, and he is led to 
render Theocr, II 124 f. xai yap éAadpés | kal cards. . . kaActpar ‘for gay am I called 
and fair’, but quite inappositely. It is doubtful whether eAadpos ever has the con- 
notation of positive cheerfulness. | 

Plutarch has two instances of xotdos that might be mentioned: of water in 
Artox. 12 twp 7d Kovddratov cai xadapwrarov, of a road or journey in Crass. 22 init. 
oddy ervetxy Kal Kovdny To TpwTov efta poy Onpav. 

éritaxive. A distinction might have been drawn between sentence-pace and 
narrative-pace. Marcell. Vit. Thuc. 37 has the noun rayos: THs Te toxvos THs KaTa 
THY épunvetav Kal Tov KdAAovs Kai Tov Taxovs, and ibid. 51 the adjective tayxvs: rays év 
Tais onpaciass. 

égixtés. Plutarch has an example of év édixrw (with the genitive) which is near 
the literal sense, Luc. 17 fv pév yap év éhixtry tis Sw ews 6 vrexpepwv Tov avdpa imros. 

ikapds. A few additional examples are given here of the application of this 
adjective to non-personal nouns. I Of language: [Luc.] Amor, I evxa:pos 9 Tov 


1 This superlative-form is not mentioned by  droviuauévous rav roddv éhagpis kai ddehOs wapa 
L.S.9 mwérov dd\dAfAas cuupéperOa (ibid. F there appears 

? With these exx. may perhaps be grouped the the phrase drigws xal dgeA@s xaraxNiveoOar per’ 
use of the adverb in Plut. Moral. 616 E rév wyddv = dA Aw?) 


H 
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iAapav gov Adywv éppin xapes. II Of music: Heracl. Pont. ap. Athen. XIV 625 B 
ovde 7d ris’lacti yévos apuovias ovr’ avOnpdv ovre iAapov Eotiv, GAAG avaTynpdy Kai oKAnpov 
(for this combination of adjectives, cf Plut. Moral. 50 AB), cf. also Athen. 624 D, 
638 D. III Of human actions, relations, feelings, etc.: Plut. Eum. 11 diacra (cf. Luc. 
Vit. Auct. 12 Bios), Plut. Moral. 477 B ad’ Hs (viz. the fount of life) ai xaAai mpages 
peovoa: cal rHv éevéepyeav évOovowdyn Kai iAapav. . . €xovor, 473 E Grav. . . dvOpwra 
Tov iAnpov Kai Tpoanvav aroppéovTes EuTAEKwvTat Tais TOV dnSOv dvapvyncert TOV TpayLaTOV 
(cf. 517 F-518 A), |Luc.] Amor. 3 tAapai pev rav oupadrwv Bodai traxepos avvypaivovto, 
tbid. 31 éy® pév odv evoprfov axpe wadsas iAapay THv Epw nuwv mpoxoyat, thid. 53 erovdyny 
tXapav aya xal maudcav expovoov. Of dancing: Athen. I 20 E 4 d€ BadvAAcos (sc. 
épxnos) iAapwrépa. IV Of things in general: Plut. Marc. 21 odx idapdv ovd’ adoBov 
. . « Wv Oeapa, Sull. 34 1d yap edruxés wal iAapdv ‘Pwopaio patorov kadovow, Moral. 828 D 
td Sé rips edteXcias (sc. iepov). . . TavTaxov Tois Gwppogw avarEertatat, TOAARS TXOARs 
edpvxwpiavy mapéxov iAapay kai évtiov, [Luc.] Amor. 12 iv d€ trd tais dyav wadwoxdoss 
vAats iAapai KAwiat Tois EverTiag Oar eGeAovery. 

Cf. also some usages of ¢adpés. 1 Of language, etc.: Hermog. 7. eip. B 7 
p. 123 R. éav S 7 civropos Kal padporépa (sc.  Suyynots), TH EvdiacKedw xpyoopeOa 
tpory (cf. padpotns Opp. to avarnpds thid. 7. 6. A g p. 264 R.), Aelian Var. Hist. XIV 
39 dadpov te eixreiv. Of comedy in Luc. Salt. 2 ris cepvns tpayydias Kai ris padporarns 
kwpwdias, II In general: Plut. Moral. 394 B xat rnv wepi ravra avroupyiuv (Aectoupyiav 
Reiske) of pada évtipov ovdé pardpav eixev (cf. Moral. 828 D cited above), Marc. 29 
(=faustus, cf. oxvOpwrordrots iepots tbed. three lines down). Cf. also Liban. Orat. 
I 89 adporépay éreioey ’"Ayapépvwv npépav with Himer. Ovat. XXIII 20 @ racav pev 
Sei~as enol padporépav ijpépav, dre ve ide Tb TpWTov oO HALos, and contrast Plut. Dem. 30 
oxvOpwrorarnv. . . ypepav. Of places: Liban. Orat, X 29 ov & otes ro rAROE pasdpo- 
Tepov xatactTicew Td l1AéOpov, and cf. the use of padpdrns tbid. XI 221, 266 (ayopas), 
269 (trav ’OAvpriwv). 

xahrwrifewv. Cf. also Plut. Moral. 408 C evrav0a repiBarrAcw pétpa cai rAarrev 
mepippaces Kai yAwooas erayev Tigpagw arAs Kat guvTopov Seopevors arroxpicews, Epyov 
éati dtAorinov codiotod KadAwmifovros eri S6€y xpnornpiov, Rabe Prol. Syil. p. 390 mas 
Sei xadAwrifew kai Hdivev ta Te cdpeHevta evOvpypata Kai tHv ppdow, thid, p. 392 Td 
kexaAAwrio pevov peyeBos (cf. also tbsd. Pp. 392 n.). [ Plut. Mar. 30 fin. has kaAdAAwmrifer Gat 
with a following infinitive, ‘to pride oneself on’. ] 

For the adjective dxadAwmoros, cf. Plut. Moral. 397 A dyéAaora Kai axaAAwruta 
Kai dpipurta Pbeyyouevn, Apsin. Ars Rhet. 1 p. 327 Sp.-H. rv de Ae Set eivar drAacrov 
kai axaAAwmiorov (Td yap kadAwrifey ov Tov Opynvovvros). 

kadrAwrurpos. Cf. also Rabe Prol. Syil. p. 232 ris ppacews. 

xéAAa, This noun was used metaphorically by Demades fr. 36 p. 91 de F. (cited 
in Plut. Moral. 1011 B) as éAeye Anpddns, xoAAav ovopa(wy Ta Gewpixad tis Snpoxpartias, 
For the stylistic use, cf. the verb in Plut. Moral. 350 D GAX’ dvribera wai rapa Kai 
omovdrTwra KoAA@V Kai ovvTiOeis povovod KodamTppor Kai Evornpar Tas wepiddovs drodcaivwy 


Cf. also axoAAnros Dion. C.V. 22 p. 101, and dvaxdAAnros Luc. 
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Kai puOuifwy €yipace. 
de Conscr. Hist. 11. 
xixros. Cf. also Dion. de Imtt, p. 210 xu«Acxai wepiodorx. In Plut. Moral. 408 F 
the use of xvxAos is neither logical (of argument in a circle) nor rhetorical (of a 
rounded period), but is rather of a roundabout form of expression: 7 5é IIv@sas 
SidAexros, Gorep of palynpatixot ypappynv evOciay Kadovor tiv €Aaxiotny TOV Ta adTa wéepat’ 
€XOVTWY, OUTWS OV ToLOVTA Kapmnv ovde KUKAOV ovdE SirAdnv Od’ augdiBoriav AX’ evOeia pds 
tTHv GAnGeav otca x.t.X. The use of xaymry here also deserves notice, as differing from 
its rhetorical sense.' 
AaBupivOos. Cf. Aristid. Ovat. XLV Vol. II p. 106 D, (II p. 79 J.) motous 
AaBupivOous codias aveAitTwv, 
1 Add also to L.S.® the rhetorical use of 
ebxaurhs in Max. Tyr. XXXI 3 p. 300 H. wepiddx 


evxapweis. 
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Aevx@s, For the application of Aevxds to language, cf. Babrius II proem. 13 p. 99 C. 
éyo dé Acvxy pvOidfopac pyoe. Boissonade ad loc. (p. 210 m. of his edition) refers 
among other passages to Eunap. Vit. Soph. p. 458 D. cited above s.v. appodirn. 

Plutarch has two noteworthy examples of peAaiveey: Moral. 373 D ovyyéovoa kat 
peAaivovoa. rodAdKis 7d Aaprpdv, Aemil. 17 7» veAHvy peAaiverac, 

pedArxpos. Cf. also Luc. Imag. 13 txvn trav Adywv peArypa Grra Kai weBovs perra, 
Dio Cass. LI 12, § (describing the honeyed blandishments of Cleopatra upon 
Octavian) tovav’ry tive wocktAig Kai TOV pyydrwv Kal TOV TXnaTwWY ExpHTO peALXpa ATTA 
Kat mpoo BXérovea avr Kat AaXdovaa, [ Luc. | Amor. 10 70 peAry pov av nya. Aer Biwv Zargu, 
and Schol. Eurip. Hipp. 73, 78 (cited above s.v. av@npos). Of the voice: Luc. het. 
Praec. 11 (avdpa) peAtxpdv 7d hovnpa, cf. thid. rd “Yparriov éxeivo avoi~as oropa. Cf. also 
ibid. Laud. Musc. 2 xvpBddrAwv avrdoi pedrtxpotepor. The association of honey with the 
sweetness of speech or song is not infrequent in poets from Homer downwards, but 
prose references are rare. Aelian Var. Hist. X 21 tells the story of the bees that 
settled on the lips of the infant Plato on Mt. Hymettus, thus accounting for riv rov 
IlAdrwvos evyAwtriav, Hence Himerius’ comment on Plato in Ovat. XIV 27 arexvas 
yap otov péArTos oraydves Tov TOVTWY Adywv arogTafovTas yAvKEias TANpotor.y 7Sov7s TOUS 
dxpowpevovs amavras. In Ovat, VIII 6 he praises Xenophon as riv peAcooadv ocpjvyn 
rapadpapovTa TO Adyw Kai Td péAt Bpvov ry SienyHoe prpovpevov. Again, thid. XXIII 10 
& tov pedippitwov pyydrwov. & rhs pwvyns THS yAvKvTepas Kat TOU Tapa Geois gdopévov Kai 
BeBonpevov vexrapos. 

odXos of the mind: Plut. Avat, 17 fin. 

oxevwpia. Cf. Plut. Moral, 711 E mpwrnyv tpaypdiav . . 
oxevwpovpevnv [cf. Dio Cass. LXXI 30, 3 crevwpijcacGai twa tpayydiav pa) yeyevn- 
pevnv]. 

oTEpeds. 


. TEe“voTepov Bowrav Kai 


Of testimony: Plut. de Nobil. 19 (Moral. Vol. VII p. 264 B.) rh ris 
dAnOeias orepeay ... paptrupiav. Schol. Nicand. They. 1 D. has an instance of the 
Homeric use of the adverb: avri rov Aiav eumeda Kai orepews Pwvijcaiue, 

avyxeiv of melting down together: Plut. Moral. 401 F woAda tov xpvodv kai 
apyuvpov avaOnpatwv cvyxéavres, 

aspiyyev. Cf. Demetr. de Eloc. 244 ras ye piv mepwdovs exdpiyyGar pada det xara 
7d téAos, Plut. Moval. 6 F (here the metaphor springs fairly naturally from the simile 
of bondage) domep yap ot rodiv xpovov SeOevtes . . . Tov avTdv Tpdrov ot TOAAG xpovy Tdv 
Adyov opiyEavres x.7.A., thid. 1011 E rhv pacer. 

For another metaphorical use, cf. Plut. Phoc. 13 fin. 9 pddAwra cvveAaiverar rd 
midros eis Bpayd Sidlwya tris viwov odryyopuerns exatepwlev Tais Oardocais. 

xpopa. The passage which best illustrates this term and its associated ideas is 
Hermog. =. i8&. A 12 pp. 296 f. R. émecdy) yap xaoAov ro KadXos eoti cvuppetpia peAwv 
Kat pepov pet’ evxpoias, de’ Sv dy Adyos Tus yiveras, cite Ou’ OAwY peyvupevwv eis Tavrov ere 
Kal TOV cupTAnpoivTwr ExdoTHV idéav—TavTa yap oiov péAn Kal pépn eotiv avtou—, Sei 
SnmovOev, ei péAAoe Kadrds eoerGat, av re moixidos dv TE povoedys 7, Tupperpiav Exew 
ToUTwV, O éoTiv evappooTiav, Kai Tiva éravGeiv oiov evxpoiav, THY Eupatvopevny SidAov piav 
Tov 0ovs mo.rynta, iv Sn Kai pvoe Tives xpwpa Adyou ovopafovor., Cf. also the use in 
Himer. Ecl. 12, 7 et 5€ poe xai rHs wountav eovoias petiv, ebecEa dv cor xai ’lAwodv 
tovtov daxpvovra, éxpwod 7’ av Kai karnpet ypwpate Ta kadad KaddXtpons vaépara. 

wpa. Cf. Hermog. z. is. B 3 p. 329 R. for yAvxirys xai apa, Menand, zw. id, ITI 
P. 335 Sp. epunveia Se rpérovera ota Kai Tois KAntiKois 9 TE de’ Wpas mpoiovea Kai Kocpov, 
Himer. Orat. I. 2 évOa xai rointixiy dpav 6 Adyos rapiornow, ex THs VroGécews TV OyKOV 
AapBavwv. Cf. also Max. Tyr. XXIV 7 (of Sappho) rv dpav tov pedov. 

J. F. Lockxwoop. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


1 For Lucian’s reminiscence of Homeric phrases, see p. 110, n. 3 above. 





THE ‘COMPARISON OF LIVES’ IN PLATO'S 
PHILEBUS. 


Tue Republic represents the good life as some sort of harmony or composition 
between the different interests of which the threefold nature of the soul makes it 
capable. The rational factor, 73 Aoywrixdv, not only chooses which impulses shall 
be satisfied and which rejected but is credited also with impulses of its own, such as 
the desire for knowledge, to the importance of which the Republic testifies by various 
strands of argument. But in Plato’s attempt to prove the goodness of this mixed 
life he may be thought to have relied too much on arguments about its pleasantness. 
If he had really meant from the first to prove against Thrasymachus that the just 
life is more prolific in pleasure! than the unjust, he would have had to undertake the 
task of proving a necessary connection between just activities and pleasant states of 
feeling which could scarcely exist unless feelings were under the control of the will. 
If this had been his intention, the whole weight of the argument would rest on the 
two comparatively short passages in Book 1X (581-3, 583-6) in which he makes first 
a dubious appeal to experience and then, by an equally dubious piece of metaphysics,’ 
attempts to reinforce his ethical conclusion by denying the reality of such pleasures 
as might tend to throw doubt on it. His reservation in 581e, py) dre mpds 7d KaAAtov 
Kai aicyiov (nv pnd Td xeipov Kal duevov, dAAa mpds avTd Td Hdvov Kal dAuvTdrepov, Shows 
that he wished to limit the issue to a quite special point and suggests that the two 
passages ought not to be taken as more than appendices or than the following up in 
fresh directions of a victory already won on the battleground of 7d xeipov kai dmevov. 
Nevertheless, though there is nothing in his main argument to commit him to the 
identification of pleasure with good, these two passages, taken by themselves, might 
seem to imply (in spite of the disclaimer at 581e, quoted above) that even rational 
activities owe their value to their pleasantness, and we are tempted to regard Plato’s 
attitude to pleasure as rather ambiguous and half-hearted, as if he sometimes thought 
of it as one of the ingredients in a good life among others and sometimes as a 
criterion of the goodness of all the ingredients.* 


fesses to employ the principle but 6ze abandons 
I am returning to this point later. 


1 ‘Pleasure’ seems to be used, especially by 
the older utilitarians, as if it had a variety of it. 





meanings, while 750% is more or less free from 
ambiguity ; cp. Cicero, de Finibus, Il, 3. 8. 
In this paper ‘pleasure’ is being taken as a 
simple equivalent of the Greek term—‘ motus 
iucundus quo sensus hilaretur’. 

2 The Philebus treats this question much more 
carefully than the Republic, and avoids its 
naive realism; but in proportion to the care 
with which pleasure is distinguished from any 
beliefs or acts of imagination which may ac- 
company or occasion it (cp. 37b and 4od), it 
becomes more difficult to draw any direct 
ethical conclusions from the investigation of 
their truth. In fact Plato makes little attempt 
to use that section of the dialogue for his 
main theme, and when it comes to the selec- 
tion of ingredients for the good life, no pleasure 
is excluded on the score of unreality. 6ze pro- 


* When Plato is attacked by modern critics 
for a lack of rigour in his ethics or for not 
having formed a clear conception of obligation 
as a source of imperatives free from any refer- 
ence to self-interest, we should remember that 
in most of his writings he thinks of himself 
as vindicating morality against various types 
of hedonism and egoism. To be told that he 
was not rigorous enough would no doubt have 
surprised him. But because of this feature 
in his work it is difficult to extract from it 
anything in the nature of a direct answer to 
those ‘ Kantian’ critics against whom his argu- 
ments were not aimed. . The Pahilebus perhaps 
comes closer than other dialogues to providing 
such material because in it he is dealing, among 
others, with those whose views were stricter 
than his own, particularly in the denial of 
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The Phtlebus contributes so much to the further definition of Plato’s attitude 
both to the ‘reality’ of pleasures and to their value that we can fairly regard it asa 
reconsideration or revision of Book IX of the Republic. While admitting that any 
good life requires pleasure as an element, it no more identifies good with it than with 
intelligence. If, as we may reasonably suppose, the dialogue was occasioned by the 
rivalry of two doctrines within the Academy and Plato is intervening through the 
mouth of Socrates, although he begins by representing him as taking sides and 
standing for the claims of wisdom, he brings him back at once to his own usual 
position that goodness cannot be ascribed to any of the objects of the desires which 


— 


*. 








st ‘terminate on their object’ (and even wisdom belongs to that class), but only to 
hall what has been chosen with regard to the system of life in which it will be an item. 
i soak For Socrates ‘remembers to have heard’ (20b) that there is something (the xosvds 
ia Bios) better than either of the rivals separately, and suggests that nothing can be 
wae called good which is not réAcov and ixavov, the practical test of its sufficiency being 
wang the willingness of an agent who is conscious of its alternatives and capable of 
just obtaining them to accept it (20e-21d); whereas no one would accept either pleasure 
the | or wisdom if he could combine them. Plato's refusal, therefore, to identify the good 
5 of with either is based not only on his perception of the logical fallacy which would be 
vill, involved,! but also on his conviction of the potential value of both. For when a 
the consideration of the issues sanctions a pleasure, the goodness of the whole experience 
Rous at the moment is not increased merely by the fact that something has been SO 
cs,” sanctioned, but by the particular value which the pleasantness of the experience, 
inti having been sanctioned, contributes to it. Similarly, mutatss mutandis, with wisdom ; 
“we but Plato’s treatment of ‘ vovs kai ¢povnots’ is in some respects so obscure that an 
nt attempt to clarify them must precede any discussion of their claim to goodness. 
mail There are recurrent ambiguities in the chief terms of the Phslebus which make 
ioe the sequence of thought quite unusually difficult. The main ethical argument 
bn begins (11d) when it is agreed that since there is a life better than either wisdom 
the or pleasure separately, whichever of them is more akin to it (ovyyev7js) is superior 
ght to the other. A fuller, but different, statement occurs at 22d; there is something 
ae by the getting or possession of which (0 AaBav) life becomes good, and to this 
o's wisdom is closer than pleasure and, further, is the cause of its goodness (aircov). 
sht The reference of 6 AaBwy is not further explained at the moment but presumably it 
a | is to petpiorys. But when Plato comes (64c) to state his general conclusions he 
treats not wisdom but perpiérns as the cause of goodness (64d) and wisdom as akin 
to it. In the final recapitulation, however, he returns (66d) to the original form 
ons | (11d) and declares wisdom more akin than pleasure to the good life itself. 
t These variations in the use of ‘cause’ and ‘kinship’ seem to arise from an am- 
tics biguity in vovs as well as in ‘cause’. If both vovs and perpidrys are causes it is 
_ clearly not in the same sense, and in what sense is causality ascribed to the former ? 
ta For the main purposes of the comparison with pleasure vois is clearly to be under- 
hat f stood as comprising just all the cognitions and perceptions which are analysed from 
self 55 to 59 or which Socrates enumerates at the beginning of the dialogue (11b), 76 
pes | ppoveiv kai 7d voeiv Kai Td peuvnjrOa Kai Ta TovTwY ad ovyyery, Sdgav Te OpOnv Kai adnGeis 
he | Aoy:opovs. But these cognitive functions are neither formal nor efficient causes of a 
al good life except so far as information about practical matters guides the will and there- 
it fore contributes to efficient causality ; certainly Qewpia (for its own sake), on which in 
be value to pleasure. In the interests of ‘modera- he was arguing would not have denied it. 
ApS tion’ he there undertakes a defence of pleasure, 1 Cp. 12c-13d and 6ob. The good cannot 
ing the worth of which he had previously either be wisdom or pleasure, whereas Protarchus's 
ng denied, when its source »%a> vicious, or simply _ position at the beginning of the dialogue seems 
ter taken for granted (when virtuous), presumably to exemplify in a simple form what Professor 
of on the ground that the opponents against whom’ G. E, Moore calls the ‘ naturalistic fallacy '. 
$ 
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the end Plato stakes his case against pleasure (59c and d), seems more properly 
classified with the material causes of good, for in his own metaphors such pursuits 
are ‘ingredients’ rather than airca of ‘the mixture’, and if the doctrine of ‘ the four 
classes’ (23c-31a) is to be applied to them, they become from the moral point of 
view dreipa; since although any item of knowledge has already, as such, received its 
form in so far as the activity of knowing is concerned, it cannot be called either good 
or bad as an actual happening or as an occupation of our time until it is ‘ quantified’ 
with respect to alternative occupations, or in other words until we have decided 
whether time is well spent on it. But 1d airiov in this section (23-31) is being 
limited to efficient causation, both cosmically and for individual souls, and apparently 
the efficient cause in both cases is vots (30c), which must therefore be distinguished, 
as being another use or capacity, from vois as the rival of pleasure for second place. 
So disinterested science, or science viewed merely as a possible occupation for a 
given period of time, is not being treated in this section as causative of good but as 
cognate with its cause—airias ovyyevns Kai tovtov vxeddv Tov yévovs—on the ground 
that science is an alternative product of the same reason which allots our time to 
different occupatious. Otherwise the argument here (27a) would put vois not only 
above pleasure but above the mixed life itself which, as a yeyevnpévyn ovcia (a 
tovovpevov), ‘follows’ or ‘comes second to’ its causal principle (rd woody). If all 
this is right, it cannot be pretended that the sequence of thought in this section of 
the dialogue (23-31) is very clear; there appears to be something deliberately 
whimsical (cp. 30e) in the mode of argument. Presumably what is really relevant 
in it to the main theme is the representation of the good life as a product or mixture 
which presupposes (i) material or ingredients, jii) standards of quantification 
(‘measure’), and (iii) a control or supervision ; in addition we find the rival of 
pleasure already affiliated to the controlling factors, although its relationship with 
them is going to be worked out over again on different grounds later on (65 b-e). 
Though these verbal confusions seem an unfortunate feature in a dialogue which 
is SO much concerned to determine the value of cognitive experience by reference to 
its affinity with the methods and standards of reascn in the control of conduct, they 
create in the end no real difficulty. In a passage (N.E. VI xiii) where Aristotle 
discusses the relation between codéa and ¢pdvnais, as he defines them, he notices that 
it is for dpdvncts to decide when we shall engage in theoretical pursuits and when not, 
but he seems to miss the significance of the fact and passes it over with an analogy 
that only duplicates the problem. But it is common to the Republic! and the Phslebus 
that the specific impulses of 7d Aoywrrixdv towards truth and knowledge need control; 
all forms of knowledge, it is true, are admitted into the mixture in the Philebus (62d), 
but we are only entitled to infer that they are possible sources of good when the 
occasion calls for them. It is the task of reason, as practical, to decide how much 
energy we devote to them and when, and the truest thinking cannot possess any 
moral quality until it has been so approved. This power of control, therefore, is not 
cognate with the (efficient) cause of moderation and order in life, for it is that cause, 
whereas science (erwin or dé£a) is not such a cause though it may be cognate with 
it. In other words, if the ‘kinship’ argument is to be used appropriately, the term 
‘cause’ should really be confined to efficient causation and the rival of pleasure for 
second prize be given a name which would distinguish it (as theory) from that with 
which it is related (whether vovs mpaxtixés or its standards). 


1 E.g. 520, 540. But these passages (on the 
‘return to the Cave’) indicate that Plato had 
not fully thought out the relation between 1rd 
hoyiorixéy and its own impulses. In accepting 
it as his duty to postpone bis speculations 
the philosopher is exercising self-control (ré 


xpelrrw avrov), and therefore according to 430e 
and 431a 7d Aoyiorexéy, if both the control and 
the impulse come from it, requires a sub- 
division to which the Republic has not at- 
tended. 
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The meaning and relevance of this appeal to affinities (from 11 onwards) is 
neither questioned by Protarchus nor explained by Socrates. It seems to involve an 
attempt to legislate for the sentiments in a field where many have come to grief, but 
it distinguishes itself easily enough from the welter of quasi-biological metaphysics 
and misrepresented facts by which the worth of intellectual activity apart from its 
results has often been championed, If it belongs to rd Aoywrixédy to ‘rule’,* in that 
respect its value seems incommensurable with the value of whatever falls under it. 
Although it is not quite meaningless to ask whether we would rather have knowledge 
or pleasure or the power of choosing between them, this power, as a ‘ principle of 
superintendency,’ plainly belongs to a different order from the practical alternatives 
between which actual choices are made; nor is it this power (in spite of 22d and 27) 
which the Philebus is setting up as one of the rival claimants for either first or second 
prize, but all the intellectual pursuits and useful knowledges from dialectic down to 
the practical arts and even music which are studied and ranked in order from 55 to 
59. But the exercise of intellect in the way of speculation or in fact throughout the 
full range of its activities may be felt to derive worth from the dignity (rpéoBea nai 
Sivayis) which attaches to it in its practical capacity as ruler or judge. The fullest 
expression of the notion of kinship comes in 66 when the sciences are connected as 
in family relationship with characteristics of the good life such as its wetpudtyns through 
the affiliating office of the intellect to which perpiérns belongs as its standard. Plato 
seems to be arguing that respect for reason in all its workings is the natural corollary 
of coming to recognize its moral function. The‘ oligarch’, and even the ‘ timocrat’, 
for example, of Republic VIII are represented as incompletely unified in their nature in 
that, although in contrast with the ‘democrat’ they make full use of reason in the 
Service of their respective ambitions and would realize, if they reflected on it, that 
such success as they have is due to accepting its guidance about means, yet they are 
unwilling to follow it in its own choice of ends. ‘ Man is a being’, according to 
Kant,? ‘who, as belonging to the world of sense, has wants, and so far his reason has 
an office which it cannot refuse, namely, to attend to the interest of this sensible 
nature. ... But he is not so completely an animal as to be indifferent to what 
reason says on its own account, and to use it merely as an instrument for the satis- 
faction of his wants as a sensible being’. Plato agrees that reason says something 
‘on its own account’: mavri SnAov ore mpds 7d cidévae thy GAnOaav Gry Exe wav ae 
rerata: *; and he would hold that those who attempt to organize their behaviour by 
reason without accepting its intrinsic standards fail to achieve a real coherence and 
harmoniousness in their lives according to the main requirement of the Republic that 
a man should ‘ make one of himself’. This is a subject, however, on which the 
Republic has more to say than the Philebus; Protarchus is allowed to accept Socrates’s 
test for the second prize without demanding an explanation, and we can suppose that 
that is Plato’s way of hinting that he is even more concerned to show that 
neither pleasure nor wisdom can be the good than that one of them is better than 
the other. 

In his separate analysis of the rivals Plato makes great play with the notions of 
purity and truth (dA7@ea), and grades the various kinds of each by their means, 
But when he comes (59c) to decide the actual composition of a good life he makes 
only the most tentative use of these results ®; in effect all forms of knowledge are 
admitted whether pure or not, and of the pleasures none are excluded because of 
their impurity but only because of their incompatibility with the sober habits of life 
necessary for the development of intellectual powers. And this is only what is 


1 Rep. 441e. ‘443d ande.. . glrov yevéuevov éavrp kal 
® Critique of Practical Reason, ch. 11; Abbott’s ouvvapudcarta pia bvra . . . wal wavtawmacw eva 
Translation, p. 152. vyevépevov éx Todar. 


3 Rep. 581b. § Contrast 61e with 62d. 
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demanded by the main tenor of the argument; the exclusion of the excessive 
pleasures (c¢odpérarar) must rest in the end on their unsuitability as components, 
along with other interests and satisfactions, of a good whole, so long as Plato’s use 
of perpsérns as a standard’ determines the ‘mean’ or due quantum of any act or 
affection by study not exclusively of its own character but of its place in the general 
policy of life. For example, in discussing physical endowments in the Laws 
(728 sq.) he asserts that a medium condition either of beauty or strength or even of 
health is more likely to be good than the condition which would seem perfect from 
the point of view of one considering only each separate endowment. Protarchus’s 
reluctance, therefore, to choose pleasure and be satisfied with it (20) is taken as 
evidence that he did not really think it good. It is not that he did not like it for 
itself or think it potentially good, both as tending to increase the goodness of any 
experience to which it is added and also as capable of being good by itself in cases 
where it is not in competition with other potential goods; but that it seems unlikely 
that anyone who really thought something that he could obtain for himself to be 
genuinely good would prefer to have what, ex hypothesit, he must think worse. Good, 
therefore, is an object of choice rather than of simple desire and can only be properly 
ascribed to objects which have been put into comparison with their alternatives.? 
To that extent the discussion of degrees of purity is not what is required to decide 
the goodness of either pleasure or wisdom,‘ and to that extent also the long section 
of the dialogue (31-55 and 55-59), in which that question is investigated, must be 
allowed to be almost abortive so far as the main theme is concerned. Plato may 
have wanted to undertake a fresh treatment of pleasure at least partly for its own 
sake, as giving him an opportunity both to revise and to defend with reference to 
current disputations its treatment in the /tepublic, which could not have failed to 
arouse criticism. On the other hand, choice between alternatives presupposes that 
in the end we desire them for themselves whether they can yet be called good or not, 
and in considering whether we should actually choose one of them, its ‘purity’, in 
Plato’s sense, may well be relevant. To be admitted into the mixed life (as in 61-3) 
shows only that an affection or activity is suitable for approval in a general way ; 





* See H. W. B. Joseph, Essays in Ancient and 
Modern Philosophy, V1, for a comparison of 
Aristotle’s use of the notion of a ‘mean state’ 
with Plato's. I am assuming that Mr. Joseph 
is right as to the reason for the unsatisfactoriness 
of Aristotle's treatment. 

2 Plato’s ground for treating reluctance to 
accept pleasure by itself as evidence that we 
do not think it good can be stated simply by 
saying that there is nothing better than what 
is good. The comparative ‘better’ means 
‘closer to good’ and it is the positive which is 
absolute. So if I think something good I also 
think it better than its alternatives (unless they 
are just equal) and there therefore seems no 
reason why I should prefer them to it. 

* Its use for the conscientiousness of be- 
haviour would require special examination. 

« The ‘ purities’ of pleasurable and of cogni- 
tive experience are not really parallel cases so 
far as their value is concerned. The former 
seems comparatively unimportant in itself and 
63 recognizes that in effect. Not so with in. 
tellectual experience as treated either here 
(55-59) or in the Republic. The aim of the 
classification of the sciences here is to dis- 

t inguish the pure experience of knowing (quali- 


fied by ré cagés xal rdxpBés) from other cognate 
states, and for that experience ‘pure’ objects 
are necessary. Plato is going over again the 
ground traversed in Rep. 504-34. The highest 
experience (which the Republic calls véyots) com- 
bines certainty with insight, and it is only of a 
selected class of objects or problems that that 
combination is possible. No one, therefore, 
who had not made that selection (i.e. who had 
not attended to the sort of problems about 
which yvénois is possible) would have given his 
mind free enough play (cp. Rep. 508d) to have 
realized the nature of cognitive experience at its 
best. Cp, Phil. 59a-c. It is not in all sciences 
that deductive insight can be had. Such con- 
siderations are therefore quite relevant to 
assessing the differential value of particular 
intellectual pursuits as ingredients of an actual 
life. The ‘mixing’, however (61-3), is rather 
hurriedly done, and all kinds of cognition are 
in the end bundled into one class (62b), while 
the pleasures, paradoxically, seem to be allotted 
two classes (presumably), although relative 
purity seems in fact far less important in their 
case. Plato seems reluctant to admit the last 
point, although his argument requires it. 
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when it comes to making an actual choice in a real situation further investigation is 
obviously required with reference both to what the Philebus calls rd xaipiov (66a) and 
to the actual character and potential worth of each alternative; in considering, for 
example, whether this particular pleasure is worth having, or that branch of study 
worth undertaking, we could not ignore such considerations as that the pleasure is 
only to be obtained after a phase of uneasiness and discomfort (rpoAvrnévrt) or that 
the undertaking of the study will be rewarded with a degree of enlightenment which 
other studies do not offer (58b-59b). In other words, the investigation of their 
respective degrees of purity is not directly relevant either to the general comparison 
of the worth of pleasure and thought or to the distinguishing of the good from both, 
but only to a more concrete discussion of the actual nature of good lives than the 
Phslebus contemplates. With respect to the strict theme of the dialogue Socrates’s 
initial protest (12c-18) against comparing pleasure and wisdom em bloc, without 
dividing them into their species, bears fruit only in the one instance of the opodpdrarac 
75ovai, which are excluded from the best life altogether.! 

The good life has a place for all forms of knowledge, and of the pleasures, both 
for those which are pure and for those which, though impure, are ‘ virtuous’ in the 
sense of being compatible with the supremacy of reason. In accepting this result 
Socrates declares himself hard on the track of the good itself. ‘Every schoolboy 
knows’, he says (ovdeis rov av@pwrwv ayvoei), that what makes a mixture good is 
the measure in which the ingredients are combined; but its ‘measure’, or pro- 
portions, give it beauty too, and there must still be a third form of good, a4A7@«a, 
or the ingredients may not be kept true to their rule or recipe (64b). So the 
goodness of life shows itself in the three formal aspects of measure or moderation, 
beauty, and truth ; life becomes good by the coherent actualization of its potential 
goods. 

These results are then stated formally (66) and the final ‘class list’ published. 
In an abbreviated form the classes enumerated in the text as it stands are these: 
(1) 7d pérprov, (11) 7d oipperpov or 7d Kaddv, (IIT) vous cat ppovnars, (IV) ercorjpas 
cat S0fae opOai, and (V) xaOapai yndovai. It seems clear that this passage should be 
confined to recapitulations, but there is at least one discrepancy from what has gone 
before and the method of statement is in some respects obscure. The main scale 
or order of merit in the dialogue is threefold, first the mixed life, second wisdom, as 
being cognate either with it or with its goodness or with that which makes it good, 
and third pleasure as being less so. These three can reasonably be placed in an 
order in so far as they can be regarded as practical alternatives. But in the final 
scale (66) instead of the mixed or good life itself its characteristic principles are 
abstracted and put at the top, the sciences next to them and pleasure at the bottom. 
This makes the scale discontinuous, since there is little reality in comparing the 
value of scientific pursuits with that of moderation, the worth of which cannot in 
fact be divorced from that of the separate elements both in themselves and in 
relation to each other ; so we may reasonably suppose that its place at the head of 
the scale is really due to its having taken the rank proper to the puxrds Bios of which 
it is the governing feature. In other words, when the factors that make life good 
have been isolated, it is natural enough, if not entirely logical, that Plato should 
leave them in the position which really belongs to the mixed life itself; presumably 


1 His remark at 20c (that perhaps the speci- 
fication of pleasure will not after all be neces- 
sary for the purpose of awarding the second 
prize) may imply a recognition of that fact, 
although 23b 8 (€or: dé tows Evia Kal raidrd) 
seems to imply that such specifications may be 
required even for the revised form of the 


enquiry. When he does begin the task of 
specification (31b) he seems to treat it as 
arising from the preceding discussion of ‘the 
four classes’. I confess I find the sequence of 
thought in that section of the dialogue extremely 
obscure, 
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his intention was to emphasize by this substitution the basis of the affinity between 
it and wisdom on which the argument against pleasure turns, Nor need we 
make too much of the lack of explanation on Plato’s part of the order of classes 
at the top of the list. If there is a reason why 1d pérpswov should rank above 7a 
xaAdv the Philebus has not stated it, and though we can perhaps scarcely be 
content with Badham’s view that in the upper half of the scale Plato is simply 
using the order of discovery (in the preceding pages), yet many of the interpre- 
tations that have been suggested? seem to go a good deal beyond what the text 
warrants. It may be that the first class states the regulative principles, such 
as measure and proportion, under the guidance of which intellect acts in its 
control of impulses, and that the second states the noticeable qualities, such as 
symmetry, grace, and completeness, which characterize the ensuing kind of life ; 
but such interpretations can only be conjectural, and even if there is a further 
discontinuity here—that some classes should be in an order of discovery and 
others in an order of merit—we can accept that too without much real 
difficulty. 

But serious difficulties remain. It may not matter in which order these three 
forms of good are placed with regard to each other, but at least we should expect 
to find all of them stated in the final summary somewhere, whether all together in 
one class, as Plato might well have chosen,’ or, if he prefers, in three classes. It is 
disturbing to find that they seem to occupy two classes and only two, for although ‘ we 
are hunting the good with three forms’ (65a), as the text stands class I contains 
Td perpiov, Class II 1rd xaddv, while class III, instead of adding the third form of 
good, aA7Gea, introduces prematurely the terms vots xai ¢povnors which have been 
used throughout the dialogue to designate the rival of pleasure. Two correlative 
difficulties stand out: (i) dA7jGea has been either dropped for no apparent reason 
or absorbed without a word of explanation somewhere in classes I and II; (ii) vows 
kat dpdvnois have been separated from the érwrnya: and graded above them in spite 
of Plato’s definite statement (59d) that those terms are to refer to nothing but the 
erioTjpot, and in spite of the fact that the ‘argument from affinity’ has been used 
throughout to grade vows xai dpdvnors above 750vy whereas here (66c 2) it is attached 
not to vovs xai dpdvncis but to the émorjpat.* 

If we take the text literally there seems no plausible explanation of these 
anomalies in spite of the immense ingenuity which has been expended at any rate 
on (i). But it seems possible that Socrates’s statement in 66b about the com- 
position of the third class, if such a suggestion is permissible,® is nothing but a joke, 


1 See the valuable Appendix B to Bury’s 
Edition. 

* Cp. 65a 2, olov &v (ra rpia). 

3 The latter argument may be stated in this 
form :— 


the rival of #d0v% is vois cal dpdynais, 

the rival of 7d0r7 is above it because of its closer 
affinity with the good, 

therefore whatever is put above jder} on that 
ground ought to be vois cai @pédynors, and 

therefore also the fourth class to which the 
argument from affinity is attached ought to 
consist in vois xal @pévnois, whereas it is in 
fact called ‘the sciences, true beliefs’, etc. 
(66b). 


In other words the attachment to class IV 
of the affinity argument almost irresistibly 
suggests (in spite of the undistributed middle 
term above) that whatever comes above class IV 





is not the original rival of pleasure but belongs 
to the description of the good life and its 
qualities, kinship with which is to settle that 
rivalry. I, II, and III, therefore, should all be 
confined to the regulative principles, etc., and 
voids kal gpdynois have no place there. And 
that Plato did not intend to put them there is 
suggested by the words ra mpés rois rpiol rérapra 
(66, b 5) which seem to allude to I, II, and III 
as ra rpia, i.e., the three forms of good (yuerpsdrys, 
xadXos, d\jGaa) already therefore classified (cp. 
65a). 

4 (ii) does not seem to have attracted equal 
attention, but 59d (if nothing else) seems to 
make the separation of vous xai gpéynors from the 
émioT7ua intolerable, 

5 Badham notes a ‘ bye-purpose’ in the intro- 
duction of dA#@ea into the sentence which 
defines the third class, but understands it 
differently—‘the bye-purpose of showing that 
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a pun or play on words which has been taken too seriously. In saying that ‘if you 
were to put vovs xa: ppovnors as the third possession, according to my premonition, 
you would not go far beyond the truth’ (ovx dv péya te ris dAnOeias wape£EAOors), he 
seems to have hidden his real meaning behind an equivocal use of dAjdea. We 
might turn the sentence ‘if you put them into this third class it would be much the 
same as if you put aA7Oea there’, and Plato may have expected his readers to 
understand something like this: ‘in this third class we must of course put dA7nOaa, 
as the preceding pages make obvious, and next to it, in the fourth class, are going to 
come vovs kai dpovnors or, alternatively, the érurjpa, these being but two names for 
the same thing. But since, as we just said (65d), vots is so close to dA7Q«a that it 
can barely be distinguished from it, we might just as well cut the argument against 
pleasure short and put vovs into the third class instead of ¢A7@ea, so obviously is it 
more akin than pleasure to the upper classes’. One can only suppose that Plato 
thought the situation so clear that his play on words could not obscure it, and that 
what he actually intended in effect was to put aA7ea into the third class, vovs xai 
ppovnors (or the éerurrjpas, etc.) into the fourth, and the pure pleasures into the fifth. 
Otherwise the two anomalies stated above seem quite intolerable. 

If these conclusions are accepted, Plato’s statement of results at 66 does no 
more than summarize the previous arguments, as we should have expected, and we 
can understand his main purpose to consist in an analysis into two classes of the 
factors which make a good life, a class of regulative principles and a class of 
ingredients or materials, together with the suggestion that the activities and affections 
which constitute the latter can be graded in value according to their compatibility 
with the free exercise of the former. Indulgence, for example, in such pleasures as 
tend to weaken self-control (63e) is totally excluded by this test. The making of 
this distinction also throws further light on Plato’s reasons for refusing to sanctify 
the Bios Gewpynrixds ; for it follows that the possession and use of intellect is no more 
in itself a virtue than the kind of ‘boldness’ (rd Oappeiv) which Plato so often 
distinguishes from the virtue of dvdpeia. If it is true that there is no virtue in being 
bold, but only in using that and similar psychological endowments for the sake of a 
good purpose (or, as Aristotle says, tov xaAovd évexa), the case of wisdom cannot be 
treated differently. So far as it is a virtue, to be ‘wise’ must be within everyone’s 
power and consist, not in having any unusual ability, but in using whatever intellectual 
powers one has for good. Just as avdpeia is compatible with natural timidity, so are 
both ¢pdvnors and codia, if they are virtues, with a very ordinary level of intelligence. 
Tov xaXov évexa, or conscientiousness, belongs to the general definition of virtuousness 
and applies to all its species. In effect, the disposition to use what intellectual 
ability a man has to the best advantage, whether in prosecuting his affairs or in the 
discovery of truth, though it may be called ‘ the virtue of wisdom ’, is better stated as 
‘ virtuousness in respect of wisdom’, and is something which everyone will have if 





this vois owes its place to the Truth of which 
it is the realization’. 

1 Two further comments on this passage may 
be added :— 

(i) Plato does not expressly mention here the 
sixth class of ‘necessary pleasures’; but they 
were definitely admitted (as their name implies) 
at 62e, and the allusion to ‘Orpheus’, as Pro- 
fessor Taylor points out (Plato, p. 433, note 2), 
Suggests that they are to be understood as 
included here. ‘The theogonic poet quoted 
must have described his ‘‘ sixth generation "’ of 
deities as well as the preceding five’. 

(ii) In the upper classes Plato does not seem 
to care much about niceties in the form of 


statement. The first form of good discovered 
(64d) is merpidrys xat cuuperpia (as in one 
breath); these notions then suggest «xd\dos as 
the second form, and dAj@aa is discovered 
independently as the third. In 65a the three 
forms are restated as «dAdos, ouvppmerpla and 
d\jGea; the variation in order seems to lend 
some slight support to the view that Plato is 
not much concerned with the relative ranking 
of these top classes. Later (66a and b) 7d 
cbpperpov is separated from 76 pérpov and joined 
with 7d xadév, possibly in order to suggest 
symmetry as the connecting link between 
moderation and beauty, 
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he is what the Republic calls ‘just’, justice being (according to 433b) that which 
‘engenders and sustains ’ the other virtues ; it turns Odppos into dvdpeia, abstemious- 
ness into temperance, and moralizes all the uses of intellect also. It has been a 
problem to some how the Repubiic can hold both that all four virtues (including 
wisdom) belong to everyone whose soul is in a just condition and at the same time 
that some men, in fact most, are not (by an ambiguity of language) wise enough to be 
entrusted with government. But surely Plato’s position is clear and even 
obvious '; the guardians must have something more than virtuous disposition; they 
are to be men of picked ability as well as special training who will therefore require 
an excellence in respect both of boldness and of brains that from the moral point of 
view, though it is not supererogatory so far as they are concerned, is more than duty 
can demand of everyone. In other words, Aristotle’s treatment of codia as 
intrinsically and by itself a virtue, or indeed the recognition of intellectual virtues in 
general, cannot be defended; it involves a misuse of words from which Aristotle 
himself shrank in the case of Secvérns, but which, as Plato saw, is no less erroneous 
in the case of odio. If Oewpia were a virtuous activity we could not have too much 
of it, and Plato would be merely lapsing into hedonism when he put the xowds Bios 
above it. But the principle of pertpiérns which the Philebus adopts only defines 
further the standard of which the ‘just man’ of the Republic is making use when he 
restricts each of the elements in his soul to ‘its own work’, and it follows from 
that principle that acts cannot be known to be right, nor they and their consequences 
good (though the doing of them may be virtuous), until they have been ‘ measured’ 
by considering their relation with other interests and possible satisfactions. 
N. R. Murpny. 
HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD, 

and it is impossible to use it as the name 
of a virtue without artificiality ; but if it is so 


used it can only refer to the conscieQtious em- 
ployment of the faculty. 


1 It is not that ‘wisdom’, so far as it is a 
virtue, is a matter of degree; the word is of 
course being used ambiguously in such dis- 
cussions ; primarily it is the name of a psycho- 
logical quality at a high level of excellence, 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Classical Philology. XXXII. 3. July, 1937. 


H. W. Prescott, Silent Réles in Roman Comedy—llI. Silent Actors: continues his 
study of stage technique: finds only three places where a silent actor causes dramatic 
awkwardness. G. R. Morrow, The Murder of Slaves in Attic Law: examines the 
legal provision for protection of slaves and concludes that, while slaves could not 
have the same degree of protection as free men, early Attic law regarded the slave 
as a person and a member of the community and not merely as a piece of property. 
Lily R. Taylor, The Chronology of Cicevo’s Letters to Atticus, Book XIII: xiii. 44 is 
wrongly assigned to 20-21 July; mention of the pompa at the ludi victoriae Caesaris 
fixes the date to 27-31 July, probably 28 July ; this entails revision, here attempted, 
of the dating of the succeeding letters and of Cicero’s movements during August, 
45 B.c. M. J. Boyd, The Chronology in Porphyry’s Vita Plotini: gives arguments to 
suggest that the regnal years used by P. for dating may have been the years begin- 
ning on the dies imperu ; this assumption does not involve inconsistencies, as does 
Oppermann’s view that P. used Egyptian regnal years. I. E. Drabkin, Notes on 
Lucretius tt. 479-82. W.R.Agard defends Soph. Ant. 909-12 and the surrounding 
passage as being dramatically in keeping with Antigone’s emotional state. J. L. 
Catterall on Livy xxiv. 26. 10 proposes animtsque im cassum <ut preces sunt mtssae>, 
ne... K. Hornaon Epicurus, Gnom Vat. XV, reads erexeis Sev for €. doc. 


XXXII. 4. October, 1937. 


W. Petersen, Greek Place Names in -(€)év, -eovos: holds that the distribution of 
-ov and -ewv represents a distinction not between dialects but between the stem-forms 
of the primitives ; argues for the derivation of the suffix from hypostasis of genitives 
plural. J. E. Dunlap, The Earliest Editions of the Letters of Symmachus: describes 
the perfect Michigan copy of the rare Venice ed. princ., which must have been printed 
between 1503 and 1510; and discusses the Strassbourg edition of 1511 and the 
pirated editions of the same year. A. P. Dorjahn, [ntimtdation in Athentan Courts : 
examines instances of intimidation applied to litigants, ‘co-pleaders’, witnesses and 
dicasts. Dorothy M. Schullian, A Neglected Manuscript of Valerius Maximus: Bruxel- 
lensis 5336 (11th cent.) represents a tradition independent of L and A and closely 
related to I’; it came from Gembloux and may be identical with the Gemblacensis 
used by Pighius. O. Skutsch examines the metre of Plaut. Efid. g ff., 25 ff., and 
argues for a sequence of two cretics, another short line and a trochaic septenarius. 
G. W. Elderkin suggests that the faces of the pedestal of Paeonius’s Nike represent 
captured shields supported on easels like those of Ar. Ach. 1122. G. P. Hussey 
defends the readings of BT in Plato, Polit. 265b4 mporépav, d6 xivovpevov, 283c11 
imepBoAjs, 286bg tiv wepi tov, 304d4 €xeev. Eva M. Sanford on solitudinem faciunt, 
comparing Caes. B.G. 6. 22, Mart. 3. 44, Plin. N.H. 6. 182, Tac. Hist. 4. 17 and 
Agr. 30, suggests that a German boast was turned against imperial Rome. H. C. 
Youtie finds a parallel for capBdé0~=caBBary, Oxyrrh. Pap. VI. 903. 19, in the 
form odpBaros in an inscr. of 581 A.D. 
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American Journal of Philology. LVIII.1. January, 1937. 


The Late W. M. Lindsay: Virgil Schela tn the Amssicubus Glossary. Dates the 
Glossary to the time of Charlemagne, and derives its material from both Isidore and 
the Abstrusa, with its subsidiary sources. R. Syme: The Colony of Cornelius Fuscus ; 
an Episode tn the Bellum Neronis. Suggests that the colony was almost certainly in 
Northern Italy, and may have been Aquileia. J. H. Hough: The Structure of the 
Asinaria. Seeks to determine which scenes cannot belong to the Ovayds, but must 
represent another play in which Diabolus was of primary importance. D. M. 
Robinson: A New Fragment of an Attic Treasure Record. Describes, with plate and 
reconstructed text, an inscribed marble fragment in the author’s own possession, and 
identifies it as belonging io the years 369-5 B.c. H. B. Hoffleit: An Un-Platonic 
Theory of Evtl in Plato. Maintains that the doctrine of matter as the source of evil 
should not be regarded as alien from the thought of Plato himself. M.H. Fisch: 
Alexander and the Stowcs, Part I], Begins the discussion of problems (raised by W. W. 
Tarn’s Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind) as to the relation between 
Stoicism and the ideas attributed to Alexander. J. Starr: The Byzantine Inscriptions 
of Bethshan-Scythopelis. Describes the finds made at Tell-el-Hosn by the Phila- 
delphia Museum. T. Frank: The New Elogium of Julius Caesar’s Father. Among 
other proposals, suggests that the deductw mentioned was to the island of Cercina. 
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LVIII. 2. April, 1937. 


M. H. Fisch: Alexander and the Stows, Pavt IJ. Concludes that the current 
portrait of Alexander was in the direct Cynic-Stoic tradition, and that the Stoics were 
his intellectual heirs. Bb. J. Meritt: Zhe Athenian Assessment Decree. WReattirms the 
view put forward in the author’s previous article (A./.P., 1936, pp. 377 ff.). The 
Late A. Bb. West: Thucydides V. 18.5: Where Was Skolos (Stolos)? Holds that the 
town was not merged in the enlarged Olynthus by 432 B.c.; and suggets that in 
V. 18. 6 Padaiovs should be read for Zavaiovs. A. Diller: The Vatopedi Manuscript of 
Ptolemy and Strabo. Gives a general report of the appearance and contents of 
this Ms. L.R. Taylor: Z7sbertus’ Ovatis and the Ara Numinis Augusti. Suggests 
that the note for January 16th in the Fasts Praenesitnt refers to Tiberius’ Ovaito of 
9 B.c.; and offers some modifications in the note for the following day. F. O. 
Copley: The Pathetic Fallacy in Early Greek Poetry. Traces this subjectivism from 
Homer to Simonides. A. E. R. Boak: Am Ordinance of the Salt Merchants. Describes 
the papyrus to be published in Part II of the Michigan Papyn from Tebtunts, which 
contains an agreement made for 47-8 a.p. W. K. Pritchett: Notes on the Atit 
Year 307/6. Discusses the information provided by /.G. 11.7 456. L. Harap: The 
Imagination in Plato and Mr. M. W. Bundy. Deals with the meaning of ¢avracia 
(exacia) in relation to a work of the writer named. T. Frank: Curiatius Maternus 
and His Tragedtes. Suggests that the Domitius was directed against Nero’s favourite 
Vatinius, under the person of his namesake of Julius Caesar’s time, who was the 
bitter enemy of Nero’s own ancestor. 


LVIII. 3. July, 1937. 

G. M. Calhoun, The Higher Criticism on Olympus. Argues that to suspect 
‘Ionian irreligion’ in Homer is the erroneous result of an over-emphasized belief in 
the composite nature of the poems. G. Boas: Some Presuppositions of Amstotle’s 
Psychology. Collects eleven axioms which underlie the entire system. P. W, 
Harsh: Certain Features of Technique Found in Both Greek and Roman Drama. Main- 
tains that many features usually condemned as inartistic in Roman Comedy are no 
less common in Greek. A. C. Schlesinger: Identification of Pavedies in Aristophanes. 
Discusses the various methods of preparing for the introduction of parody or ‘quota- 
tion. W. Petersen: Hittste Demonstrative Pronouns. Examines these pronouns, 
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especially nas and Zas, in relation to current theories of origin. N.W. DeWitt: The 
Epscurean Theory of Gratitude. Illustrates the maim principles determining the persons 
to whom gratitude is due, and the benefits which should arouse it. W. K. Pritchett: 
A Decree of the Year of Korotbos. Dates I.G. 11.2 675 and 525 to 306/5 and offers a 
reconstruction of the calendar for that year. Van L. Johnson: Ta éri@era. Seeks 
to show that the Areopagus had assumed control of all questions of citizenship and 
enfranchisement, but lost these extra privileges by the reforms of Ephialtes. L. A. 
Post: Note on Prometheus 52. Defends the rode Seopa of the Medicaeus against the 
charge of cacophony by postulating a dramatic pause after rode. W.H. Alexander: 
Aut Regem aut Fatuum. Proposes merum (for verum) in A pocolocyntosts 1; and sees in 
the quoted proverb a further innuendo against Claudius. L, W. Daly: Lucan: 
Philopseudes § 9. Proposes <¢prijrwv (herpes or shingles) for the usual éprerév, _ T. 
Frank : Notes on Plauius. Suggests (1) that the reference in Aul. 107-8 is to a repay- 
ment of tax levied during the Second Punic War, (2) that the distribution of speeches 
between the two slaves in Most. 858-949 is not always correct, (3) that Most. 1149 
proves both contaminatio and a considerable measure of originality in the structure of 
the plot, (4) that in Gellius’ well-known summary of Plautus’ life artifices scaenict has 
the connotation of oi wepi rév Acvovucov trexvirac, 


LVIII. 4. October, 1937. 


B. D. Meritt: Towns in Asia Minor. Continuing the discussion of the assessment 
list of 425 B.c. proposes or defends certain new reconstructions introducing the names 
Taramptos, Komistratos, and Killara. G. B.A. Fletcher: Ammiana. Textual notes 
on passages from XIV. 4, 1 to XXX. 6. 3, with criticisms of Clark’s apparatus. 
C. W. Keyes: Did Cicero complete the De Legibus? Maintains that this work is no 
mere fragment, but represents its author’s political theory in fully developed form. 
R. A. Pack: A Passage in Alexander of Aphrodistas Relating to the Theory of Tragedy. 
Deals with the De Fato in general, and re-examines the meaning of ayapria in relation 
to the character of the tragic hero. E. M. Sanford: Contrasting Views of the Roman 
Empire. Endeavours to summarize the trend of opinion in east and west from the 
time of Polybius onward. H. Frankel: Note on a Passage in Menander (Epitr. 1 ff.). 
Suggests that the joke lies in the son-in-law’s inability to drink the expensive wine he 
has bought. H. Hill: Festus on Sex Suffragia. Holds that the reference is not to any 
increase in the number of the centuries, but to the verbal addition of a special title. 
T. Frank: Two Suggestions on the Text of Cicervo. Proposes: (1) in Ad, Aidt, II. 42 
Zarbient condicione, with reference to the king put to death by Tigranes, (2) in Ad 
Att. XI. 7. 1 qué lascieram in allusion to the jocular tone of the speech (the Pro 
Murena). L. W. Daly: A Note. Acknowledges that the author had been 
anticipated in his proposed emendation of Lucan (A./.P. LVIII. 3, p. 345). 


LIX. 1. January, 1938. 


W. L. Westermann: Enslaved Persons Who Ave Free. In relation to Dr. H. 
Liebesny’s study of two Ptolemaic prostagmata (in Aegypius XVI, pp. 257 ff.) dis- 
cusses the anomalous position of the cwyara Aacxd €AevPepa in Syria, and the pos- 
sibility of enslavement for debt. L.A. Post: Dramatic Uses of the Greek Imperative. 
Using material from the dramatists suggests that the choice between present and 
aorist depends on the ‘dramatic value’ of the situation represented; the present 
appears when the person addressed is not in control, the aorist when the decision 
rests with him. I. E. Drabkin: Notes on the Laws of Motion tn Aristotle. While 
recognizing certain fundamental errors in the system of Aristotle, maintains that his 
physical discussions are of much importance, not merely for his own philosophy, but 
for the history of scientific thought in general. D. M. Robathan: An Unreported 
Culex Manuscript. Describes the Ms. (Aed. Lat, 203, at Florence) as derived from 
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the same archetype as the V (Vat. Lat. 2759) used by Vollmer, and gives a complete 
collation of it with his text. H. Frankel: Hevaclitus on the Notion of a Generation. 
Points out that the statement of Philo (Fr. Harrispro=Qu. in Gen. II. 5) is not 
merely absurd in itself, but directly at variance with the evidence of Plutarch and 
Censorius as to Heraclitus’ definition of a generation. T. Frank: Augustus, Vergil 
and the Augustan Elogia. Holds that all the Elogia now recovered prove that the 
Forum of Augustus was designed as a gallery of Republican worthies ; and maintains 
that the evidence of literature does not stand alone to demonstrate the genuine 
enthusiasm for the old government felt by the Emperor during the years 27-23 B.c. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur deutsche Wissenschaft. XIII. 5. 1937. 


G. Stadtmiiller, Ostrémische Bauern- und Wehrpolititk. Traces the history of the 
peasant-militia of Byzantium and the struggles of the emperors to restrain the 
encroachments of the great landowners. J. Friedrich, Verschollene Sprachen des 
Altertums und thre Wiedeverschliessung. Completes the survey begun in Heft 4, treating 
especially of Asia Minor, India, and Africa, and adding a general bibliography. 


LANGUAGE. 


,1adogermanische Forschungen. LV. 3-4, 1937. 

The whole of this double number, apart from reviews and a brief note by 
E. Schwentner on Toch. spinac (cf. Lat. spina, Skt. sphydh, O.E. spttu) is occupied by 
a long article (130 pages) by F. Sommer, in which he criticizes the views of Forrer | 
and Kretschmer on Greek names in Hittite texts, and replies to their criticisms of ~ 
his own views. Sommer’s position is conservative; for example he maintains his | 
scepticism of the identification of ’Axawi and Afhijava, and while admitting the — 
possibility that ’AAéfavdpos is, or may be, identical with Alakgandus, even that the 
Homeric ’AAc£avdpos may be this historical Alakgandus, he rejects entirely Kretsch- 
mer’s account of ’AAéfavdpos as a Greek compound. Perhaps the most useful part of © 
Sommer’s paper for Classical scholars is his analysis of compounds in -jvwp and | 
-dverpa, of compounds of the dpyxéxaxos type, and of compounds in tmo- (including ~ 
proper names, “Yzaxato/). 





